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General Mud Surrenders! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


® This is a war of movement—and your Uncle 
Sam is going to show them movement aplenty 
before it’s over! 


It’s a cinch to keep wheeled equipment roll- 
ing on paved roads. But the problem is how to 
keep your equipment rolling where there are 
no roads—through mud and gumbo, across 
rivers and ravines, over swamps and deserts. 

America’s oldest tire manufacturer tackled 
this problem—answered it with specially de- 
signed tires for combat service. Talk about 
traction! There are B. F. Goodrich tires in the 
service today on vehicles that can hardly be 


Two Free Booklets 


stopped by anything short of a brick wall. 

B. F. Goodrich has gone “all out” for vic- 
tory. But we are continuing to supply tires 
for essential farm requirements, too — tires 
designed to give the greatest possible mileage 
for every pound of rubber used. 

If you are permitted to buy truck tires today, 
you can help conserve rubber for America’s 
war needs and save yourself money by choos- 
ing B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silvertowns. 
Together with the famous B. F. Goodrich Sil- 
vertowns for passenger cars and Farm Service 
Silvertowns for tractors and implements, these 


to Help You Make Your Tires Last Longer 


Both of these booklets are helpful, informative, interest- 


ing. Be sure to tell us which you want or specify both. 
Just write Dept.T-96,The B. F.Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


If you own a truck— 


Write for 100-page ‘Operators 
Handbook.” Contains tire data, 
complete load and inflation 
tables, load analysis informa- 
tion, causes of tire failures and 
how to prevent them, practical 
rules for longer truck tire life, 
and much other helpful infor- 
mation, It’s ‘‘must” reading for 
every truck owner. 


If you own a passenger car— 
Write for 48-page booklet “Will 
America have to jack up its 
29,000,000 automobiles?” A 
factual story explaining the vital 
importance of conserving 
America’s crude rubber supply 
and the reasons why the United 
States must develop additional 
synthetic production. Contains 
many useful hints for extending 
the life of your tires. 





husky truck tires are fortified throughout with 
Duramin. Here is the amazing B. F. Goodrich 
chemical discovery that keeps rubber young 
and tough, stretches tire life. 

Remember to take good care of your present 
tires, for the ration boards may refuse certifi 
cates to those neglecting or abusing tires. 
When you do get your next tire certificate, 
remember to see the B. F. Goodrich man firs 
for B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





The theatre is now the junction of the 
Crossroads to Pleasure and Duty. 


* * * * 


For, with bonds and stamps on sale in 
all lobbies, you can buy your two tick- 
ets—one to Joy, one to Victory. 


* * * * 


The word ‘‘crossroads’”’ throws us into 
a paragraph or two about Jack Conway. 
“‘Crossroads”’ is this sure-fire director’s 
latest film. 


WILLIAM 
POWELL 





It stars William Powell and Hedy 
Lamarr, no less. But more about them 
anon. Meanwhile back to Jack. 


HEDY 
LAMARR 





Possessing the charm of a music-box 
and the gallantry of a Walter Raleigh, 
our hero Conway has worked side by 
side with this leonine columnist for 
many years. 
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ONWAY 





He has been an M-G-M standby, hav- 
ing directed ‘“‘Honky Tonk”, “Boom 
Town’’, “A Yank at Oxford’’, ‘‘A Tale 
of Two Cities”, ‘‘Viva Villa” and a 
whole card-index of hits. 


* * * * 


“Crossroads” is his latest. And his most 
different. But it is the same in one sense. 
It is a hit. 

* * * * 


William Powell gives a dramatic per- 
formance that provides a complete 
change of pace from his equally brilliant 
comedy-ness. It is something to see. 


~~: ¢ &£ 


And Hedy Lamarr is something to see, 


* too. We don’t know about you, but 


Hedy gets us. And if she doesn’t get 
you, there are a lot more like us than 
like you. 
x *« * 

“Crossroads” is ably abetted by Claire 
Trevor, Basil Rathbone and Margaret 
Wycherly. John Kafka and Howard 
Emmett Rogers wrote the original 
story; Guy Trosper, the screen play. 
Edwin Knopf produced. 


~~ 2 ££. 


An incident to the 
drama is a song by 
Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz, en- 
titled “’Til You Re- 
turn”. It’s hum but 
not drum. — fea 











.What’s New in Agriculture? 





Farm Squabble Settled; Henderson’s Meddling Ex- 
plained; Post-War Cotton Talk; the Rubber Fight 


DEAR Alec: 

The squabble in Congress over 
below-parity sales of Government- 
held grain and the Farm Security ap- 
propriation has finally been settled, 
but not without a cleavage in the 
ranks of farm representatives and 
farm organizations that may be diffi- 
cult toclose. The sale of any amount 
of Government-held corn and wheat 
for alcohol and rubber is permitted 
under the new 
law. It also allows 
the unlimited saie 
of deteriorated 
grains. For sale as 
feed, any amount 
of corn and 125 
million bushels of 
wheat at 85 per cent of corn parity, 
or about 83 cents a bushel is allow- 
able. The FSA appropriation was 
compromised by splitting the differ- 
ence between the figures presented by 
the economy-minded House and the 
much more liberal Senate. 





According to the 


Henderson National Grange, 
Started It the whole mix-up 

started when Price 
Control Administrator Henderson, 


working with SMA (Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration), attempted 
to evade the protective provision of 
the Price Control Act by breaking the 
market on grain. Government-ewned 
grain was sold at prices substantial- 
ly below .the market and below 
parity. Henderson also placed a ceil- 
ing on practically all commodities at 
the levels which prevailed last March, 
ignoring Section 3 of the Price Con- 
trol Act which provides that any 
ceiling placed on farm products must 
be such as to allow farmers 110 per 
cent of parity or an even higher price 
with some commodities. 


Leon Henderson has a hard, thank- 
less job. But he wouldn’t have half 
so much trouble if he would only 
carry out the law. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that Congress makes the 
laws. It is his job to administer the 
Price Control law, not to twist it to 
fit his own economic theories. 


A great many peo- 
ple who heard* 
Secretary Wickard 
speak at College 
Station, Tex., early in July think he 
is coming around to the Domestic 
Allotment Plan as a post-war meas- 
ure. In that speech he said that 
farmers could not expect to keep on 
producing more cotton and wheat 
than is needed. He forecast a good 
demand for dairy products, meats, 
eggs, and vegetables after the war. 
But for cotton and wheat, “sooner 
or later we will come back to the 
position we were in before this war 
began—export surplus piled up all 
over the world.” Parity for domestic 


Cotton After 
the War 





consumption and world prices for 
the balance was his solution. 

That does sound like the Domestic 
Allotment Plan—and it certainly is 
the essence of a two-price system. But 
Wickard has sense enough to know 
that even if we do come to some sort 
of domestic allotment plan, there 
must be production control. Without 
it, the thing would collapse. 


Secretary Wickard thought it 
might be possible to lessen the differ- 
ence between the domestic price and 
the world price of our great export 
crops by international agreements. 
Canada, Australia, the United King- 
dom, Argentina, and the United 
States have a wheat agreement, which 
provides for acreage adjustment, ever- 
normal granary, export quotas, and 
price stabilization. There are also 
possibilities that the large cotton. 
exporting nations of the world, U. S., 
Brazil, India, and Egypt, might work 
out some plan to stabilize the post- 
war export trade. Egypt recently re- 
duced its cotton acreage 57 per cent in 
order to increase food production. 


As tires wear thin, 
interest in new 
sources of rubber 
grows apace. Folks 
have a great deal of confidence in 
Donald Nelson, but farmers have not 
been quite satisfied with the hand 
WPB has dealt them in the rubber 
game. lowa’s Senator Gillette and 
his committee pried-the lid off the 
rubber situation to find: 


The Farm 
Rubber Case 


1.-Rubber can be made from alcohol 
(from grain) in less than half the time re 
quired to make it from petroleum. 

2. Alcohol plants would require only a 
small fraction of the critical materials needed 
to build petroleum plants. 

3. European countries have made rubber 
from grain alcohol for years by a well es- 
tablished process, while the petroleum rub- 
ber process is in the experimental stage. 

4. The petroleum process would further 
deplete our natural resources while the al- 
cohol process would help solve the surplus 
grain problem 


Alec, one of the most encouraging 
signs of Southern farm progress is 
our holding this year’s cotton acre- 
age to 24,005,000 acres. The fact that 
we failed to plant the additional 
2,400,000 acres allowable under the 
Triple A shows that many farmers 
are so thoroughly converted to the 
soundness of two-armed farming 
that even 20 cents a pound for cot- 
ton could not tempt them. And in 
view of what Secretary Wickard tells 
us—namely, that we may expect a 
continued fine demand for livestock 
and dairy products after the war 
while price-depressing surpluses 
threaten continued headaches for 
cotton—Southern farmers should 
indeed push steadily on toward a 
better balance between crops and 
livestock. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fo: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 








With vacations mostly over but so m 
people still talking about them, prizes this 
month go to three vacation reports. 


any 


WARM CLIMATES! 
($2.50 Prize) 

Two scorched boys were talking oye 
their vacation trips. 

Cicero—Say, Lee, I went to a place so hot 
the sun was popping field-corn on the stalk 
—and the sand so hot it baked the pot. 
toes in the ground. 

Lee—Pshaw, that’s nothing. Down in 
Mexico where I went it was so hot they had 
to feed the hens ice to keep them from lay- 
ing fried eggs.—Blanche Brown, Rt. 1, Box 
79, Gilmer, Tex. 


POULTRY CULLING 
($1.50 Prize) 


City Jimmue (visiting aunt in country)— 
Aunt Emily, 1 culled your chickens for you. 
1 heard you tell Uncle John they needed it. 

Aunt Emily—That’s fine, Jimmie, but 
how could you tell which ones to cull? 

Jimmte—Oh, that was easy. I just got 
all the lazy ones that kept resting them- 
selves in those little boxes with straw in the 
bottom. Anything that lazy isn’t any good. 
—Harold Morris, Douglasville, Ga. 


ON A DUDE RANCH 
($1 Prize) 

Cowboy—What kind of saddle do you 
want—one with or without a horn? 

Dude—Without a horn, I guess. There 
doesn’t seem to be much traffic out on these 
prairies.—Maurine Hill, Rt. 4, Booneville, 
Miss. 

JOYS OF FISHING 

Friend—Been fishing, eh? 
thing? 

Fisherman—l sure did! 1 caught the 
wrong train, got caught in a storm, caught 
cold, and boy, will 1 catch it when 1 get 
home!—Ruby Sherer, Texas 


Catch any- 


BETTER AND WORSE 


“That umbrella of yours looks as though 
it had seen better days.” 

“Well, it certainly has had its ups and 
downs.”—Rachcel Gillespie, West Virginia. 


SAFETY AID 
Jones—I met my wife in a peculiar fash- 
ton—ran over her with my car, and later 
married her. 
Smith—If everybody had to do that, there 
wouldn’t be so. much reckless driving.— 
Sara DeHart, South Carolina. 


PRACTICAL POLLY 
Polly—Today is my birthday, darling. 
Pete—And think! In less than a year we 

will be married. 

Polly—Never mind the future! How 
about the present?—Mrs. Jeff Reid, Missis 
sippi. 

NOT A PERFECT MODEL 

“When you were lecturing not long ago. 
you held up the postage stamp as a model, 
saying that by sticking to one thing it al- 
ways gets there.” 

Yes. What of 1t?” 

“Well, | notice a postage stamp always 
has to get a licking before 1 will stay 0 
the 10b.”—Mildred Conner, Alabama. 


ANOTHER CHANCE 
Hubby—The bank has returned that 
check! ; 
Wife—Fine! Wh.t can we buy with # 
this time?—Lola Ables, Georgia. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
Dey’s many a mao 
shoutin’ bout wom 
an’s place is ™ 
de home ca’se bt 
don’ want he wilt 
out en aroun’ to fis 
out whar Ae at!! 
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sun turn cool!' 


It de Lawd had-er jes’ wu’k a five-day 
week, he mought-er lef’ off creatin’ some 
o’ dese heah troublesome parts o “de year" 

Kun’l Bob say dis de time to lay UP 
treasure in Heb’n ca’se you sho ain’t swim 
lay up much on dis earth no mo’l! 
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Back of the barn, in the tool 


shed, out in the orchard and 


down in the gully is a lot of ¢& 


Junk which is doing no good 
where it is, but which is needed 
at once to help smash the Japs 
and Nazis. 


Scrap iron and steel, for example. 


Even in peacetime, scrap provided 
about 50% of the raw material for 
steel. It may be rusty, old “‘scrap”’ to 
you, but it is actually refined steel 
—with most impurities removed, and 
can be quickly melted with new 
metal in the form of pig iron to pro- 
duce highest quality steel for our war 
machines. 


The production of steel has gone 
up, up, UP, until today America is 
turning out as much steel as all the 
rest of the world combined. But un- 
less at least 6,000,000 additional tons 
of scrap steel is uncovered promptly, 
the full rate of production cannot be 
attained or increased; all the tanks, 
guns and ships our country is count- 
ing on cannot be produced. 


The rubber situation is also criti- 
cal. In spite of the recent rubber 
drive, there is a continuing need for 
large quantities of scrap rubber. Also 


[hic message approved WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

























for other waste materials and metals 
like brass, copper, zinc, lead and tin. 
The need is urgent. 


The Junk which you collect is 
bought by industry from scrap 
dealers at established, government- 
controlled prices. 


* * * 


Will you help? 


Will you scour every fence corner 
on your farm and get your Junk into 
circulation? 


First—collect it and pile it up. 


Then, if there is no Junk dealer in 
your vicinity who will come and get 
it, get in touch with your County War 
Board or your farm implement dealer. 
In many communities a ‘Scrap 
Harvest’’ is being planned. Cooperate 


in this and get your neighbors to 


cooperate. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 
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One old disc will provide 
scrap steel needed for 210 semi- 
automatic light carbines. 






One old plow will help 
make one hundred 75-mm. 


armor-piercing projectiles. << ) 


One useless old tire 
provides as much 


VV 
rubber as is used a y ¥ ¥ 
FV@VY 


in 12 gas masks. 








One old shovel will help make 
4 hand grenades. 





MATERIALS NEEDED 


Scrap iron and steel. 

Other metals of all kinds. 

Old rubber, rags, Manila rope, burlap bags. 
Waste cooking fats— when you get a pound or more, 


strain into a large tin can and sell to your meat dealer. 


NEEDED ONLY INCERTAIN AREAS—Waste paper and tincans, 


as announced locally. 
NOT NEEDED (at this time)—Razor blades—glass. 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns). 
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This is my boy’s room. 

This is where he slept. 

This is where he dreamed a child’s dreams. 
This is where he saw a man’s visions. 


Here, in this empty room, are faded pictures of team 
mates and heroes . . . books scribbled over with 
notes and exclamations ... the gloves and spiked 
shoes we hung up for good before he went to war 
... the silver cup he won at Sea Bright .. . bright 
pennants... and all the careless memoranda, 

the echoes of his days. 


* * ® 


If fathers could only pour their hate through the 
hot barrels of smoking guns, and write the records 
of their grief with bayonet steel! 


They said I was too old to fight, though I[’m only fifty. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Copies of this advertisement suitabic 


for framing are available upon request 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 























ty room... 


But, if I’m too old to sight and drop a stick of 
bombs, [’m not too old to lay my money on the 
line for war savings stamps and bonds! 


Maybe I am too stiff and slow to fly, but I’ve got 
control enough to keep my car speed under 40... 
so they can keep their fighting planes above 400! 


And if I can’t march thirty miles a day with a full 
pack, I can walk two miles to work and back 
to help save gas and rubber! 


No, I’m not bitter any more because I won’t win 
this war behind a gun or on a ship or in the sky. 


I’ve come around to thinking that here at home 
we've got the job of passing the ammunition 
along, of sacrificing little things, of giving up and 
going without, of looking ahead to “‘less”’ 

instead of ‘“‘more.”” Somebody’s got to do the 
necessary, undramatic things...and I guess 
that’s what older men are for. 






NEW YORK CITY 






THE 


With schools about to open again all over 
Dixie we think first of all this month of our 


We Salute Pupils 


and Teachers! school children . . . and of the highly ap- 


propriate title Herman Hagedorn years 
ago gave his book addressed to American boys and girls—“You Are the 


Hope of the World.” 


Even more surely is this true today. We of the older generation have 
made a mess of the world. Youth must rebuild it—rebuild it along finer, 
worthier lines. And what more beautiful emblem of this rebuilding than 
our cover photograph in which confident and forward-looking boys and 
girls salute the Stars and Stripes and pledge their allegiance to “One 
Nation Indivisible, With Liberty and Justice to All”? There is the un- 
finished task of American patriotism which our youth of today must 
complete. Not only in the.schools, but in our economic life, government 
must recognize “the equal right of every child born on earth to have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all there is within him.” 


So we salute our Southern boys and girls as they gird themselves for 
the tasks so soon to be theirs . .. while no less emphatically we salute their 
teachers. Just as our cover pays tribute to the pupils, so our remarkable 
story, “Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” pays timely and fitting tribute to the 
devoted teachers of the South. Nobody should miss reading it .. . nor 
should any father or mother miss Dr. Washburn’s “Preparing Children 
for School” on page 28. 


“‘More Small Grains— This month and next, every wise farm- 
“ er’s main battle cry will be, “More 
More Legumes 


Small Grain, More Legumes.” Over 
and over again in recent months, Dr. 
Hutcheson, Dean Schaub, and Director Watkins have been reminding 
us that nitrogen will be scarce and high-priced in 1943 and that the 
only sensible program is, “Grow your 1943 nitrogen now—just as far as 
you possibly can.” 

Nor must we overlook small grain—and especially barley on good 
land. When Daniel Webster had been refused the use of Faneuil Hall 
and then was given it, he began by saying, “This is Faneuil Hall—open,” 
whereupon Emerson remarks, “The word ‘open’ weighed a ton!” Well 
on page 9 Dr. Tom Hutcheson has a sentence that weighs a ton. 
Here it is: 

“On good lands, barley produces as many bushels per acre as corn 

. with considerably less cultivation cost ...and has about the same 
feeding value per pound as corn.” 


That one sentence sums up the case for barley as a substitute or sup- 
plement for corn which The Progressive Farmer has been waging for 
years. Note also the Georgia tests mentioned by Mr. Lassetter on page 8 
in which barley outyielded corn 2 to 1 over a five-year test. No wonder 
folks are agreeing that the veteran North Carolina farm agent, T. J. W. 
Broom, of Union County (himself a fine practical farmer), just about 
laid three foundation stones of good farming—(1) 


EDITORIAL 


Decoration by Granville Bruce. 


VIEWPOINT 





There was something else on page 10 last month 
we hope no corn-grower forgot to study. It 
illustrated an Alabama experiment station test 
in which four plots of corn had fodder pulled at 
varying stages of greenness and made only 17.9, 31.4, 39.3, and 42.7 bush- 
els of corn respectively (an average of only 32.8 bushels per plot where 
fodder was pulled) . . . whereas where fodder was not pulled the corn 
yield was 48.4 bushels. So unless you had just really rather pull fodder 
than go fishing, we submit that it’s a whole lot better to go fishing; you'll 
probably save about one-third your grain—and you might catch some fish! 


Rather Fish or 
Pull Fodder? 


“But how about cutting tops?” a subscriber asks. Well, the reason 
fodder pulling hurts is that it prematurely stops the corn blades or leaves 
from functioning—stops them from carrying needed moisture, mineral 
elements, etc., up from the roots to the corn-ears while the ears still need 
such moisture-and elements. Cutting tops will still stop most of the corn 
plant from functioning . . . and it’s safer to go fishing than to cut tops. 


Improved R.F.D, To one United States Senator and a Post Office 

° ° Department official who have written opposing 
Service Again “R.F.D. Service -Every Weekday,” because it 
would cost $2,000,000 a year to provide this 
great convenience for all the millions of patriotic farm people in 48 states 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, we would say two things: (1) 
It is worth it. (2) It is the Government’s duty to provide it. 


As one woman says in a letter before us (and as others have written 
over and over again): “We all have sons or relatives in camp or in the 
far-off firing lines, and are always eagerly waiting for a word of news 
from them.” The chief aim of this war is supposed to be to provide a 
finer democracy and a greater equality of opportunity . and a good 
place to begin would be to provide better mail] service for farm people. 
Our Congressmen and Post Office Department officials in Washing- 
ton City and their wives can easily use telegraph, long-distance calls, 
trains, or airplanes to get in touch with their sons in camp, but 
poorer people must wait on R.F.D.—and R.F.D. should not stop func- 
tioning for them from Friday to Monday or from Saturday to Tuesday. 
Furthermore, while the farmer’s business is not so magnificent in volume 
as a city manufacturer’s, it is just as important to him and the support of 
his family. When seeds, plants, baby chicks, repair parts, and checks 
or correspondence about his sales are delayed from Friday to Monday or 
from Saturday to Tuesday, the plain farmer’s business is hurt in ways 
that affect his family as much as if he were a millionaire. 

While farmers, in order to save rubber, would be willing to wait till 
the war is over to end ail R.F.D. holidays, we insist on- these two sound 
policies: 

1. Even during wartime, farmers should not go two days in succession 
without mail. 


2. Congress and the Post Office Department should join in advocating 
“R.F.D. Service Every Weekday” as soon as the 





richer lands, (2) more hay, and (3) more grain— 


rubber crisis ts over. 








when he first made himself famous as “Lespedeza 
Broom” and then preached from all the housetops 
that “barley is our winter corn crop.” No wonder 
Master Farmer Will N. Henderson wrote us last 
winter: “TI have already planted my ‘corn crop 
for 1942,’ but it is 60 acres of barley instead 
of an average of 90 corn. My barley is a sure 
bet of from 40 to 50 bushels per acre, while corn 
is a gamble any year in this section, due to dry 
summers and high cost of production.” 


Barker. 
—By F. H. Jeter. 


Hart Harrison. 
Fortunately, too, barley and lespedeza work — See 


together like a pair of Gold Dust twins . . . or for 
that matter lespedeza will work happily with any 
small-grain crop sowed this fall. Let’s sow what 
clover, vetch, etc., we can this fall and all the 
small grain we can (observing Mr. Lassetter’s six 
fine rules on page 8) ... and plan now for a 


Owen Adair. 
Moore. 


By Ida Hagman. 


spree of lespedeza sowing next February or 
March. For best fall sowing dates in the Caro- 


-Next Month and Later 


Cover: Southern Harvest, Kodachrome 
by Victor Keppler. 

Bellwood Buckskins—By S. Omar 

28,000 Neighborhood Leaders at Work! 

The Magic Power of Paint—By William 

“Let’s Go, Girls!’”—Knute Rockne. No. 


4 in our series, “What It Takes.” 
Old-Time Molasses Recipes—By Ethel 


Make Your House Furnishings Last— 


Getting Ready for Winter: Home Sani- 
tation—By Dr. B. E. Washburn. 


“The only way to test the 
worth of a magazine,” 
somebody has said, “is to 
read it with a pencil. Get 
a soft-lead pencil and mark each item that has 
some real value for you—each item that suggests 
a good idea for you to adopt, or has some worth- 
while information to use or to refer to.” Now 
during wartimes, especially, we wish every read- 
er would form the habit of reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer with a pencil. Mark the items 
that especially interest you and then put the copies 
away in a file, box, or bureau drawer for future 
reference. 


Read It With 
a Pencil 





How to Paper a House—By Virginia P. 


Help us, too, please, by filling in blanks when 
we ask for information for our mutual benefit— 
as in the case of the 50 interesting questions we 
are asking on page 50. . . and by looking out for 
that “danger signal” subscription renewal notice 





linas and Virginia, see page 9 of this issue and 





page 10 of our last issue. 


mentioned on page 15. Use the blank promptly 








and you'll not miss a single Progressive Farmer. 
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FARMER in my county, 
who has recently started 
producing small grain, says 
that his real profit comes 
from the winter grazing that he has 
from his small grain,” says County 
Agent F. F. Hendrix, Jones County, 
N. C. “He netted over $500 on 
cattle and hogs grazed on 70 acres 
of small grain and harvested nearly 
40 bushels of oats per acre and 
corresponding yields of other small 
grains.” 

Some years ago, we visited Master 
Farmer C. E. Oliver of Chatham 
County, Ga. Aside from his herd 
of beautiful Guernsey cows and their 
heifer calves, we were most impressed 
with the acres and acres of rye that 
had been sowed for fall and winter 
grazing. He sowed rye for winter 
grazing because his herd had to do 
more than just make a living for it- 
self and for him. He had to have 
some profit with which to build up 
a bigger and better herd. 


Only this spring, Master Farmer 
Perry Gaines, breeder of high-pro- 
ducing Jersey cattle and operator of 
a large dairy in Carroll County, Ky., 
was telling us what a wonderful 
grazing crop Balbo rye had proved 
to be for him. Grazing, he said, 
was a great factor in increasing milk 
flow and decreasing cost of produc- 
tion, and he hadn’t found anything 
that beat Balbo rye. 


And do you recall 
More Money the comment we 
in Grazing reported a year 

ago of the promi- 
nent stockman of Missouri who said 
that one of the greatest discoveries 
they had made in livestock produc- 
tion was that they could graze their 
winter wheat crop, without a reduc 
tion in yield of grain, taking the 
cattle off just before the wheat start- 
ed to joint, and would make more 
money from the grazing than from 
the grain itself. 

Isn’t it high time that all of us in 
the South were making the discov- 
ery that grazing is always important 
in the life of a cow, a sheep, or a pig, 
and that with our climate, we can 
usually have wonderful grazing of 
oats, barley, rye, and wheat in fall, 
winter, and spring, and still get a 
grain crop? And this still leaves the 





combinations of grain mixed with 
crimson clover, vetches, etc., unex- 


plored. 


What will you 
have in the way of 
green stuff this 
fall, winter, and 
spring? It would be sort of foolish 
not to have anything, wouldn’t it? 

How about rye? Balbo for the 
upper half of the South, Abruzzi for 
the lower half? Farmers over Ken- 
tucky, like Perry Gaines, sing its 
praises to the sky. Balbo was first 
tested and promoted by the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. South of 
the latitude of the southern boundary 
line of Tennessee, Abruzzi seems to 
be preferred. Both make fine fall 
and spring grazing, and give some 
grazing in a mild winter. 

James L. Moore of North Carolina 
State includes Abruzzi in his list of 
grain mixtures recommended for 
winter grazing. “The grazingest 
stuff I ever saw,” says John R. 
Crockett of Bath County, Ky., in 
speaking of Balbo. Balbo rye fur- 
nished 20 to 60 per cent more pas- 
ture than any other cover crop tried 
in Anderson County, Ky., reported 
County Agent C. S. Bell last season. 
Earl Parks of Madison County, Ky., 
kept 10 cows on 1% acres of Balbo 
from October to April, a period of 
175 days. It increased the milk pro- 
duction of his cows and made 
enough grain to sow more acres .this 


fall. 


Balbo or 
Abruzzi 


Barley is at its best 
over the upper 
two-thirds of the 
South. Many 
farmers in those parts of this region, 
where corn usually suffers from sum- 
mer drouth, are turning corncribs in- 
to barley bins. “I prefer barley be- 
cause it grows in winter when we 
have rain,” says Master Farmer C. B. 
Bidwell of Middle Tennessee, “while 
corn tries to grow in summer when 
we usually have dry weather.” His 
corncrib, now a barley bin, was piled 
high with threshed barley. Only a 
year or so ago, Prof. Milton P. Jarni- 
gan reported that on the college farm, 
Athens, Ga., they had averaged twice 
the yields of grain from barley that 
they had from corn. This was over 
a five-year period. Back in 1928, R. 


Barley Now 
Back Strong 


P. Bledsoe of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station reported better grain 
yields from barley than from corn 
over a seven-year period. The Delta 
Station, Mississippi, reports yields of 
55 bushels of barley per acre. 

But we are sup- 
posed to be talk- 
ing about grazing 
crops. All right. In 
barley we have a crop that will fur- 
nish the finest sort of grazing and 
still make a grain crop. In fact, 
barley, like oats, may be helped by 
grazing in the fall. If it starts joint- 
ing before cold weather, it will win- 
terkill. If on good land, it gets tall 
and rank, before going into winter 
it has a tendency to smother out. In 
either case, grazing will save it by 
keeping down rank growth and de- 
laying jointing. 

Evan Lunsford, long well known 
as a Hereford breeder, Newton 
County, Ga., (mow dead), found 
barley to be his best winter crop for 
pasture. John L. Crockett, Clay 
County, Ark., breeder of Angus 
cattle, reports that barley and _ rye- 
grass gave him good pasturage this 
year 40 to 60 days before his perma- 
nent pasture was ready. A patch of 
only 1% acres carried six cows and 
heifers from the warm days of early 
February until 
April. He decided 
that the combina- 
tion of barley and 
ryegrass gave a 
grazing crop that 
could stand a lot 
of tramping. 

Bear in mind that barley requires 
pretty good land. Rye is generally 
thought to be better for poor land. 
But what crop is there which will 
really do well on poor land? 


Grazing Plus 
Grain Crop 


New _ varieties 
New Oats bred for high 
Favored yields and resist- 


ance to both rust 
and winterkilling are making winter 
oats more popular and pushing their 
acreage farther and farther north. 
On many farms they produce better 
yields of grain than does corn. On 
land that averaged 30 bushels of corn 
to the acre over seven years, the 
Georgia station got an average of 59 
bushels of oats for each of the seven 
years even though they winterkilled 








pring 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


two years. Included too, is the fact 
that corn failed completely one year 
because of drouth. On a pound-for- 
pound basis, oats outyielded corn by 
a hundred pounds per acre. With 
improved varieties more resistant to 
winterkilling and rust as well, oats 
should now show even better by com- 
parison. 

But winter grazing for our stock 
is our present problem. Oats, sowed 
early, furnish a lot of fall and winter 
grazing. In fact, early sowed oats 
should be grazed to keep them from 
jointing before cold weather. If 
allowed to start jointing in the fall, 
they become very susceptible to win- 
terkilling. But remember, oats can- 
not be grazed as closely as can wheat 
or rye and still make a grain crop. 


Our wheat crop 
seldom gives 
much fall grazing 
because of the 
necessity of late seeding to escape the 
Hessian fly. For a successful crop, 
the sprouting wheat must not stick 
its head above ground until after the 
main brood of the flies has appeared 
and died. The fly-free dates vary 
from year to year, but are usually 
pretty close to the time of the first 
killing frost. The state college ento- 
mologists are always in position to 
advise. 

When growth starts in the spring, 
grazing can start, but the cattle must 
be taken off when the wheat shows 
signs of wanting to joint. Wheat 
would make better yields of grain 
and would make excellent fall graz- 
ing if we could seed it earlier. But 
the fly stops us on plans such as that. 


Grazing the 
Wheat Crop 


Master Farmer A. 
L. Moore, Shelby 
County, Tenn., 
has wonderful suc- 
cess with barley and crimson clover 
sowed together. That we saw was 
on good land and fully justified his 
unstinted praise. 
Incidentally he 
likes to scatter 
crimson clover 
seed over his pas- 
ture during the 
first good rain 
after Sept. 1. His 
stock likes the extra kick it gives to 
the late winter grazing. 

James L. Moore of North Carolina 
State recommends sowing 25 pounds 
of ryegrass and 15 pounds of crimson 
clover together. Some of the finest 
pasture we’ve ever seen was from that 
mixture. This was in Madison Coun- 
ty, Tenn., and the land had received 
a ton of lime and 125 pounds of 43 
per cent phosphate per acre. Sowed 
the first week in September, it was 
ready for light stock Nov. 1. It was 
grazed all but a few very wet days 
in winter. Heavy stock were added 
when growth started jumping, soon 
after January. In spite of heavy graz- 
ing, two cows to the acre, the grass 
and clover ranaway (See page 46) 


Mixtures for 
Grazing 
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OR generations 
we have been 
talking about 
“the long frost- 
free period the South en- 
joys’ and its potential 
Jong pasture season. 
Considerable has been 
done to better utilize this 
long season. However, 
the weakest point in the 
livestock program for at 
least the eastern half of 
Virginia, and perhaps 
most of the South, is still 
the winter feed prob- 
lem. In many cases. ani- 
mals in fair condition at 
the end of the pasture 
season lose so much dur- 
ing the winter it takes 
them till the end of June 
to get back to the weight 
they had the previous 
October — which means 
that “the benefits of a long pasture 
season” are lost. 

It is hard to show profits on any 

meat animal 7f the same weight must 
be put on twice, and of course effi. 
cient dairy production cannot be 
maintained at any time with poorly 
fed animals. It has been shown that 
mature breeding animals which are 
not in milk production may lose a 
little weight during winter without 
serious effects, but this is not true 
for dry dairy cows that are out of the 
herd for a month or so just before 
calving, or for young animals of any 
kind. Growing animals apparently 
should gain by growth at least as 
much as they lose in fat, so that there 
will never be an actual loss in weight 
from birth to maturity. 
To increase live- 
stock profits our 
farmers must 
grow more grain 
and forage for winter use. More 
small grains also are needed for soil 
protection as well as a feed program. 
Every acre left bare during the win- 
ter is subject to erosion or leaching, 
or both. Small-grain crops protect 
the soil from erosion and take up 
soluble plant food that might other- 
wise leach through the soil and be 
lost in drainage waters. 


Grain for 
Bare Acres 


Two winter grain crops that fit 
well into Southern cropping systems 
are barley and oats. One of their 
chief advantages is that clovers, les- 
pedezas, or grasses may be sowed on 
them in early spring without any 
special soil preparation, or the land 
may be planted to cowpeas or soy- 
beans after the grain crops are har- 
vested. Another advantage of fall- 
sowed oats and barley is that it is 
not necessary to plow the land for 
them when they follow cultivated 
crops, or cowpeas, or soybeans, or 
lespedeza which have been cut for 
hay. In such cases, all that is neces- 
sary is thorough disking to the depth 
of 3 inches. 


Southern farmers 
are well acquaint- 
ed with the value 
of oats on the 
farm. One of the best grain feeds 
for horses, poultry, and dairy cattle, 
It is particularly desirable for young 
animals of all kinds. Since oats re- 
quire cool, moist weather for best 
results, spring oats are very uncer- 
tan and are only advocated for 


For Success 
With Oats 


HAYING 


























More Oats, Barley, 
Pasture Mixtures 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V.PJI. 


@ “Have All Fields Green at Christmas” has long been an ideal 
of Dr. Tom Hutcheson’s ... and this month he once again raises 


that high mark to shoot at. Carolinas-Virginia farmers need (1) 


paying livestock and (2) soil conservation. Green fields at Christ- 


mas will both solve the “winter feed problem” and hold soils. 


emergency use. When seeded at the 
proper time, winter oats make a fair- 
ly sure crop, averaging at least 1% 
bushels of oats for every 1 bushel of 
corn the land would produce. How- 
ever, late-seeded oats are subject to 
winterkilling, and the crop should 
be sowed 20 to 30 days before the 
average killing frost date—three to 
four weeks earlier than the best date 
for sowing wheat in the section. 
Oats have about the same fertilizer 
requirements as barley and should 
be sowed 2 to 3 bushels to the acre. 
There are many varieties of winter 
oats sowed in Virginia. For grain, 
the best varieties, as shown by experi- 
ment station tests, are Fulwin, Lee 
Cold Proof, Fullgrain, and Fulghum. 
Fulwin and Lee Cold Proof are par- 
ticularly recommended for western 
and northern Virginia, while Full- 
grain and Fulghum are best for the 
eastern and southern sections. 


Barley is some- 
Barley Fine what new to the 
If Land Good South, but is rap- 
idly increasing in 
popularity. On good land it produces 
as many bushels per acre as corn with 
considerably less cultivation cost . . . 
and has about the same feeding 
value per pound as corn. However, 
barley is not a poor-land crop. 
“Don’t put barley on land that 
won’t make 35 bushels of corn to the 
acre,” say many good farmers, “and 
even then add 300 pounds of 4-12-4 
an acre.” Due to war-induced nitro- 
gen shortage, it may not be possible 
to buy nitrogen for small grains this 
fall. If so, 300 pounds of 0-14-7 or 
0-12-12 an acre at seeding is advised, 
and either light top-dressings of 


farmyard: manure during the winter 
or 100 to 120 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammoniz equiva- 
lent to the acre in late February or 
early March. 

Another important consideration 
in barley production is to sow at the 
right time (about 2 bushels per 
acre), the best dates being two to 
three weeks before the average first 
killing frost date of your section. 
Earlier seedings may be made if de- 
sirable, but the crop should be grazed 
in the fall if it makes excessive top 
growth. Late seedings, particularly 
at high altitudes, are likely to winter- 
kill. 

What are the best varieties? For 
Virginia, Tennessee Winter, Marno- 
barb, and Virginia Hooded. The 
highest yielder of these is Tennessee 
Winter, but it has both beards and 
barbs and should be ground for feed. 
Marnobarb is a bearded kind, but it 
has no barbs on the beards and may 
be safely fed without grinding. Vir- 
ginia Hooded, of course, has no 
beards, and though the lowest yield- 
er of the group, is the best for poul- 
try and hogs if it is to be fed with- 
out grinding. 


Another useful 
way of increasing 
the winter feed 
supply is to sow 
fall pasture crops for early spring 
grazing, thus reducing the necessary 
feeding period. One of the best com- 
binations for this purpose is a mix- 
ture of 1 bushel Abruzzi rye, 15 
pounds Italian ryegrass, and 15 
pounds of crimson clover to the acre. 
Or if one does not care to graze the 
land during the winter, the rye may 


Combination 
for Pastures 


—From a lithograph by Bernard Steffen. 





be left out. However, if 
the rye is included, 
calves or other light ani- 
mals may be allowed the 
run of the fields, when- 
ever the land is not ex- 
cessively wet or covered 
with snow. This mix- 
ture may be sowed any 
time after Aug. 10 and 
up to the average killing 
frost dates of your sec- 
tion. The earlier seed- 
ing normally gives the 
largest yields, but the rye 
must be grazed in the 
early fall to prevent it 
from heading out and 
dying. 

One good farmer we 
know, who regularly 
seeds this mixture, re- 
ports: “I graze one calf 
to the acre all through 
the winter in open 
weather, and 3 to 5 milk cows to the 
acre for 30 days in spring before my 
permanent pastures are ready for use. 
The cheapest milk 1} get the whole 
year long is when my cows are on 
ryegrass and crimson clover in the 
spring.” This combination is excel- 
lent for ewes and lambs and also 
makes a good spring pasture for 
hogs. The crop residues may be 
plowed down for summer crops after 
the spring grazing season is over. 





Since lespedeza, 
Ryegrass and when used for 
Lespedeza either hay or pas- 

ture, leaves the 
land relatively bare during winter, it 
is a good plan to sow ryegrass on 
such fields in the fall for soil protec- 
tion and early spring pasturage. If 
lespedeza pasture fields are seeded to 
20 pounds of ryegrass seed to the acre 
as soon as possible after the first 
frost, the ryegrass will protect the 
land during winter and give grazing 
at least 30 days before the lespedeza 
is high enough the following spring. 
This seed may be drilled in with a 
disk drill, using at the same time 200 
to 300 pounds of 0-14-7 to the acre, 
or the seed and fertilizer may both 
be sowed broadcast and followed by 
a spike-toothed harrow to give a 
light covering. 





S. C. Sowing Dates 


ON page 10 last month we gave 

the best sowing dates for small 
grains, clovers, grasses, etc., in each 
important section of North Carolina 
and Virginia. Below we give similar 
information for both important sec- 
tions of South Carolina as prepared 
for The Progressive Farmer by Ex- 
tension Agronomist H. A. Woodle: 


COASTAL PLAINS SECTION 


Early Best Latest 

Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa ater Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Barley Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Noy. 10 

Bur Clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oats Sept. 15 Oct, 10 Nov, 15 

Rye Sept: 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

Vetch Ke Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nor. 1 
Wheat Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 

Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 


PIEDMONT SE€TION 


Early Best Latest 

Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Alsike clover. ... Sept. 15 Oct, 1 Oct. 15 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 

Bur clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 Oct, 1 Oct. 15 

Oats Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Noy, 1 

Rye A Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Dec. 1 

Vetch sii ; Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Wheat Oct. 1 Oct, 20 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 











Tomorrow 


and 


Tomorrow 


T HAD come that morning— 

just as she had started for school. 

She always made it a point to 

leave by 7:30, locking the door 
and dropping the key in the mailbox, 
for she had lived alone in the big 
house on King Street since her 
mother died—and leaving then gave 
her time to stop by the Blue Front 
Cash Market and select her groceries 
for dinner. You could get such nice 
lettuce and fresh tomatoes that early, 
before the housewives picked them 
over, or maybe even string beans, 
now March was here. Then they 
were there on the back porch when 
she got home late in the afternoon. 
If you systematized things like that it 
made life so much more—well, so 
much neater. And it wasn’t just be- 
ing set in your ways either—she’d 
always liked things systematized, 
when she was twenty-five, even— 
not just now at— 


Gus Henderson was coming up the 
front walk as she came out with her 
roll book and yesterday’s test papers, 
all graded and ready to return. It 
was a warm, pretty morning, for 
spring comes early to Alabama, and 
the could smell the wistaria bursting 
into bloom. She had taught Gus in 
high school, and now his son was a 
senior. 

“Another fine day, Miss Sadie,” he 
was fumbling in his bag of mail: 
“Guess it’s just a weather-breeder, 
though. My mother always used to 
say, “March is the treacherous one— 


keep your long underwear on till 
April’.”. He chuckled. “Here you 
are—popular today—two letters and 
your Reader’s Digest.” 

Even while she was asking, “How 
is Tom? Do you think he'll get back 
to school in time for the Oratorical?” 
she saw it and knew what it was. A 
long, white envelope with Board of 
Education in the corner. Three little 
words. Wasn't there a song about 
Three Little Words? Irony! 

After Gus had assured her that 
Tom's temperature was down to nor- 
mal and that Doc Lester said he 
might let him out today, and that he 
was studying that oration and saying 
it over and over at home to his moth- 
er or anybody who would listen, and 
had gone on down the street, she 
stood there, holding that letter. Her 
sentence. The other was just the 
February telephone bill. But this one 
marked Board of Education. ... 


SHE didn’t open it. She went 
back in the house and left it on 
the parlor mantel in front of the clock 
with the bronze figure of General 
Custer on top. It could wait till to 
night. Today could be just as any 
other day in the past thirty years— 
just as if she weren’t sixty years old, 
and the Board had met and filled her 
place and requested her resignation. 
So as she locked the door and put 
the key in the mailbox with a hand 


‘having to go to classes.” 


* ... You're a darling, Miss Sadie. 


By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 


that trembled a little, she was say- 
ing, “No one must know it. I musn’t 
let on. By tonight I'll be used to 
the idea, and I won’t mind it.” And 
then, “I should have been prepared 
for it. If—if I just felt old, but I 
don’t. I feel young. I don’t want to 
be put on the shelf. Sixty isn’t old 
any more.” And as she closed the 
gate she tried saying, “Maybe it will 


be nice to go down and visit Mamie . 


and the girls in Mobile. Maybe I'll 
enjoy working around the yard—not 
But she 
knew that was a pretty feeble effort. 

“Look here, Miss Sadie—strawber- 
ries! How about a nice box? Boy, 
this looks like spring, doesn’t it?” 

Why not? Why not celebrate old 
age and losing your job and being 
shelved? “All right, Jim. Send me 
a box. Good ones, now—clear 
through—not just on top. You know 
you'd like to trim me if you could.” 
That was a daily joke between them. 
You must keep up things like that. 
Helped your morale. “And, half a 
pint of heavy cream. I should worry 
about my figure!” 

Thev laughed. Miss Sadie was 
trim as a girl, slender and wiry. She 
was proud of it. “Comes of walking 
every day—no car for me.” She was 
proud of wearing a size 16 dress. 

Melrose High School looked very 
impressive this morning. Coming 
up on it from King Street you saw the 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEROY BARNEY 














. i . 
1 love you to death!” 


big white pillars, and the low shrub- 
bery and the wide campus, with the 
stadium at the back. Her senior class 
of 1930 had donated that flag and 
pole. Another class, 1932, had given 
that outdoor drinking fountain, mak- 
ing the money from the senior play. 
She had taught here twenty-five years 
—-when it had been a white, two- 
story frame building. She’d come 
here from grammar school—a pro- 
motion after she’d gotten her A.B. 
degree from Jacksonville Teachers 
College. My, but she had been proud 
that day she was elected. Miss Sarah 
Moore, A. B., teacher of English in 
the Melrose, Ala., High School. 


THE old frame building had 

burned, and for over a year 
they’d had classes in the Baptist 
Church Sunday school rooms. And 
then on the old site the new Melrose 
High School had been erected— 
brick and_ stucco, lockers, electric 
bells, drinking fountains, an audi- 
torium with blue velvet curtains for 
the stage—the P.-T.A. had raised 
money for that—and a gymnasium 
and showers! Miss Sadie never got 
over the wonder of it all. The joy 
to go every morning down King 
Street, shady in the spring and fall 
with its big elms, lovely even in win- 
ter with its wide, paved street, to be 
paid a salary to go into her own 
classroom and teach Emerson and 
Keats and Robert Frost! 


“Miss Sadie, could (See page 18) 
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Mistakes I Have 
Made 


Tuberculosis ©@ ($2.50 Prize) When 
I firsc feared I had tuberculosis, I was sen 
sitive about consulting a doctor and put 
off going. It took me years to get well 
and strong again, when if I had consulted 
a doctor in the early stages, | would have 
been spared much suffering and would not 
have wasted years of my lie. 


Mrs. B. ]. W., Texas. 


Baby Neglect © (31.50 Prize) Listen, 
mothers, and never put a_ pillow in_ the 
baby’s bed. I put my seven-months-old 
baby in his little bed for a nap and went 
about iny chores. After I had put on sup- 
per and scalded the separator and milk ves- 
sels, | found he had the pillow lying across 
his face and was almost smothered to death. 
| put water on him, carried him out into 
the fresh air and worked on him ull finally 
his little eyelids began to flicker. I breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness as breathing be- 
came regular in his almost lifeless body. 

Mrs. R. N., Arkansas. 


Hog Mistakes © ($1 Prize) 1 had 
a fine herd of hogs but failed to have them 
vaccinated until cholera struck and so lost 
about 35 head ... 1 also let a large boar 
run in the pasture with my mules. It at- 
tacked one mule, rupturing it so that it 
died, and scriously hurt the others. 


B. H. W., Tennessee. 


Child on Highway © My wife in- 
sisted that I build a yard fence to keep our 
small son off the highway but 1 neglected 
it. One day he chased his ball across the 
road and a truck overturned trying to avoid 
him, breaking the boy’s leg, and injuring 
the kind-hearted driver. To pay damages, 
I had to sell our small home, which had 
taken five years to pay for . j. B., Texas. 


Homeless © The biggest mistake | 
ever made was not buying a home when | 
was young and making lots of money. Now 
Iam old and broken in health and live in 
arented house. C. W.H., North Carolina. 


Wrecked Car @ After taking two 
lessons, | thought I had learned to drive a 
car. Foolishly trying to take two little 
cousins to ride, We ran into a speeding car, 
injuring two of my cousins and I lost a 
leg. Miss B. M., Virginia. 


Husband © [| married without first 
thoroughly investigating my husband-to- 
be’s character and now | am suffering for 
it Regret, North Carolina. 


Needle in Dress @ I had a habit of 
sticking a needle in my collar when I quit 
sewing. Last spring | brushed my hand 
down my collar and broke a needle off in a 
tendon in my finger. Besides a hospital fee 
and pain, I lost two months’ work and was 
left with a stiff finger. Miss H. E. S. 

Tennessee. 


No Garden © For years I made a 
mistake by planting nothing but turnips 
for winter vegetables. Now I plant lettuce, 
rape, kale, spinach, beets, carrots, onions, 
tadishes, and Chinese cabbage. 

Mrs. D. M., Misstssippt. 


Late Corn @ One costly mistake we 
made last year was neglecting to poison the 
buds of the late corn. It grew up nicely 
but never fruited and the worms riddled 
the blades and tassels. (We poisoned the 
early corn according to directions in The 
Progressive Farmer, which greatly repaid 
Us. ) M. B., North Carolina. 


Matches @ | used to leave matches 
lying around anywhere. Mice carried some 
Up through the ceiling and burned us out 
one cold morning about 5 o’clock. We 
scarcely had time to get out of the house. 
oly keep every match in a fireproof 
time ox and have mousetraps set all the 

: Mrs. E. M. E., Mississippi. 


. Eyes ® My eyeglasses needed changing 
sag lt Putting it off, I now have had 
Po cadaches for two months and it will 
¢ a long time for new glasses to correct 
arm caused by my neglect. 


Miss M. M., South Carolina. 
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In March of 1941, Pontiac accepted the 
responsibility of producing in volume for 
the first time, an automatic anti-aircraft 
‘annon urgently needed by the Allied 
Nations. We are happy to report to the 
readers of Progressive Farmer that peak 
production is now an actuality—11 months 


ahead of schedule. 









Awarded on January 20th, 1942.to PONTIAC 
for outstanding production of “Navy Ordnance. 
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THIS GREAT BOOK Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 

Every Re. EZ submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
Row to traak thane tie ete to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
el RS as 8 patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
— FREE, together with ny speci because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 


offer of a course in Ani i s . 
pn RAL ES pt does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


ddleborse, check here ( De tf today—now. You'd 
















never regret t. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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rop game 






Wedge two cigarette papers between 
glasses. (See picture.) Set a quarter 
in the center as shown. The players 
take turns burning holes in the pa- 
pers with the tip of their Prince 
4#.bert “makin’s” smokes. The idea is 
to burn your holes without disturbing 
the quarter. (Keep cigarette tip free 
of ashes.) The loser is the man who 
burns the paper sothat the coin drops. 


The Smoke-joy game 


Here’s a pastime in which everybody wins. Just make sure that 
Prince Albert goes into your “makin’s” papers. Pour the PA. Watch 
how fast, firm, and trim the smokes come out. Take a light—take a 
puff. Mm-mm—mm! There’s real mildness yet with the grand lip- 
smacking taste every roll-your-owner wants! Pipe-smokers, too! 


“PRINCE ALBERT SHOWED ME 
A NEW WORLD OF SMOKING 
JOY" says 














PRINCE ALBERT 
KEEPS A FELLOW 
SMILIN’ DOWN TO THE 
LAST MILD, MELLOW, 
RIPE-TASTING PUFF. 
AND THAT WONDERFUL 
P.A. CRIMP CUT 
PRACTICALLY ROLLS 
ITSELF TRIM, FULL 
ROUNDED SMOKES— 
BEST yeT! 



























fine roll- your - own cigarettes 
in every handy pocket can of 


Prince Albert 














In recent laboratory ‘‘smoking 
bowl’’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested 
.-. coolest of all! 
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How to Succeed With Barley 


By GORDON K. MIDDLETON 


Agronomist, North Carolina Experiment Station 


BARLEY is fast gaining favor 

in North Carolina, the acreage 
having increased about 500 per cent 
in five years. Like other grain crops, 
it does best on fertile, well drained 
soils, and on such soils produces 
splendid yields. On poorly drained 
soils, however, it is not so sure a crop 
as wheat or oats, especially oats. 

In addition to the more fertile 
lands, barley is now being recom 
mended as a substitute for corn on 
Upland Piedmont soils where erosion 
is a serious problem. By shifting 
from corn to a small grain-lespedeza 
rotation, the grain supply can be 
maintained, or even increased as the 
fertility of the soil improves. 

If fertilized in the fall at the same 
rate as would be used for corn, and 
top-dressed in February or early 
March, barley yields should be equal 
or above those that would be expect 
ed from corn on the same land. 

As a result of ten-year experiments 
with barley types and varieties, the 
following recommendations are 
made for the different sections of the 
state: 

Piedmont—Sunrise, Davidson, Randolph, 
Iredell. 


Mountains—Sunrise, Davidson, Iredell, 
Tennessee 6. 

Coastal Plain—Sunrise, Iredell, Davidson, 
Randolph. 

When grown for grain, barley 
should be seeded in the Piedmont 
around Oct. 1 and in the Coastal 
Plain about Oct. 15-20. If land js 
available and can be prepared early, 
however, and the crop seeded around 
Aug. 20-30 in the Piedmont and early 
September in the Coastal Plain, the 
crop will provide splendid fall graz- 
ing. r 

Following this practice for the past 
three years on the Piedmont Station 
at Statesville, this crop has provided 
an average of 81 cow-days’ grazing 
per acre and produced 34 bushels 
of grain per acre in the spring. About 
two-thirds of the grazing was se- 
cured in October, November, and 
December, one-third in winter when 
the soil was dry enough to permit. 

Grazing after spring growth starts 
will probably cut the grain yield. If 
you will need supplemental spring 
pasturage, better provide an extra 
acreage for this, to be grazed com- 
pletely out, rather than graze too late 
on fields expected to produce grain. 


Kill Every Tobacco Plant at Once 


ROOT knot infestation has been 

rather heavy in tobacco this year. 
If you examine the roots of even your 
healthiest-looking tobacco, you prob- 
ably will find some root knot. 
Whether the infestation is heavy or 
light, you can do much to check 
future trouble if you plow up the 
tobacco plants and expose their roots 
to the sun just as quickly as possible. 
It should be done as soon as the last 


By H. A. 
McGEE 


Tobacco Specialist, 
South Carolina 
Extension Service 





leaf is taken from the plant, but 
better late than not at all. 

How shall we do the work? First, 
cut the stalks either with a stalk cut- 
ter or with a hoe. Then side off the 
stubble with a one-horse turnplow 
throwing the earth to the middle of 
the row, completely covering all grass 
and weeds in the middles. Next, 
throw out the tobacco stalks with a 
two-horse middie-buster in such a 
way that as many roots as possible 
will be exposed to the sun. Leave 
them undisturbed for two or three 
weeks, and then the land mav be 


prepared for other crops as desired, 

Next, be certain about plantbeds. 
Whether the old plantbed is to be 
used again or not, see that all old to- 
bacco plants have been destroyed. 
Tobacco plants growing in any place 
on the farm at this season of the year 
are a threat to the tobacco you hope 
to produce next year. Both for fields 
and plantbeds the wisest rule always 
is this: Destroy every tobacco plant 
on the farm just as soon as it has 
served the purpose for which it was 
grown. 

We are probably not accustomed 
to thinking about next year’s plant- 
beds at this season of the year, but if 
you will attend to this work prompt 
ly, it will be well worth while. It is 
good practice—in fact, the very best 
practice — to prepare all tobacco 
seedbeds early in the fall and in ad- 
vance of the winter rains. A better 
job can be done at this season of the 
year and better and healthier plants 
are assured. 

But, anyhow, let’s kill every to 
bacco plant at once. At the close of 
harvest, tobacco plants are load 
up with more disease germs and it- 
sect pests than any other crop on the 
farm. So long as we let tobacco 
plants live and stay on the land after 
harvest, just so long are we provid: 
ing “boarding houses” for all kinds 
of germs and insect pests to live, fat- 
ten, and multiply—at our expense 
and to our hurt. 





Our Platform 


Modern equipment for every worker. 


comfort 


every child 


marketing by every family. @ 





Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, 
and convenience for every family. @ A 
“Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. ®@ 


@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred 
sire. @ Support of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and cooperative 
“Equality for Agriculture” in every form of 
legislation, taxation, and education. @ “Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouseS 
and feed barns to insure a good.living at home plus at. least two money crops 
and an important cash income from cows, hogs, or hens’ 
of every farmer. @ A love of the country community, of church and school 
and Sunday school, of country things and country sports and recreations, of books 
and music and art, to enrich and ennoble life tor every individual 


Club work and vocational training tor 


’ 


as the business policy 
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How Shotwells Won $100 


LAST mouth’s Progressive Farm- 

er carried the story of how the 
M. D. Hutchersons of Virginia won 
first prize ($250) in The Progressive 
Farmer’s two-year “Landlord-Tenant 
Home-Improvement Contest.” Sec- 
ond prizewinners ($100) were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. Shotwell of Hill 
County, Tex., some of whose achieve- 
ments we enumerate as follows: 

1. Turned the house to face south for 
greatel a bedroom, back 
porch, three new closets, two sets of new 
steps, repairs to the front porch floor and 
window frames, a new porch roof. 


comfort; added 


2. House was leveled and reblocked with 
cedar blocks on concrete and underpinned 
with brick-pattern tin and painted white. 

3. A large new building was erected 
(largely from lumber salvaged from the 
old garage and chicken house) to house 
garage, laundry room, storage room, tractor 
shed, and workshop. 

4. All rubbish, broken fences, and un- 
sightly gates were disposed of; wood pile 
and clothesline grouped behind the ga- 
rage where they are screened from view; 
chicken house, brooder house, and garage 
all painted white like the house. 

5. A new barn was built, two miles of 
sheep-proof fence and two miles of electric 
fence added, and a 60-foot ditch cut which 
drains most of the 202-acre farm. 

6. A new water tank and repaired wind- 
mill provide abundant water which is piped 


to the chicken house, barn, pasture, wash 
house, into and around the house. 
7. A new septic tank 
care of waste disposal. 

8. In outdoor living room the family eats 
many 


takes 


(concrete ) 


summer meals and entertain guests; 
near it is a 35 x 60-foot playground space 
with 
night for games and parties. 

9, A spacious front lawn adds beauty 
and prevents washing; screen plantings are 
set around all outbuildings while pecan trees 
have been set not only to furnish shade but 
to pay for themselves in nuts. 

10. A fishpond was built from remnants 
of gravel and concrete. 

11. Kitchen improvements included new 
sink, modern cabinets, gas for heating and 
cooking, a broom closet in the kitchen, and 
a coat closet on the back porch for top 
coats and overshoes. 

12. Mr. and Mrs. Shotwell also built 
linen closets in the new bathroom, painted 
all the woodwork, the walls in the kitchen 
and bath, and laid new linoleum in both 
these rooms. 

Suppose you check on these 12 
points in the Shotwell improvement 
program, Mr. Subscriber, and_ see 
how many of them you would like 
to make in your own place. Then 
watch tor reports from several more 
winners in our “Landlord-Tenant 
Home-Improvement Contest,” one 
each month in several succeeding 
issues of The Progressive Farmer. 


well drained gravel base, lighted at 


Business News for Farmers 


THE Louden Machinery Com- 

pany, Fairfield, Ilowa, manufac- 
turers of barn equipment, are cele- 
brating their 75th anniversary. 
Founded by William Louden 75 
years ago, the company made steady 
progress, which progress is being 
continued under the leadership of R. 
B. Louden, son of the founder, and 
other members of the Louden family 
and their association. The 75th an- 
niversary catalog will be a treat to all 


farmers interested in barn equipment. 


Part of the expan- 


Feed sion program be- 
Research ing carried out by 


, Security Mills of 
Knoxville, includes the appointment 


What Is Farm 


AS WE go to press the supply 

and price outlook in general has 
not changed greatly from what it was 
a month ago, but these summaries 
report conditions that will in one way 
or another affect every reader. 

Farm Labor— Situation variable. Ex- 
perienced labor hard to get. Many farm- 


ers pooling jobs and exchanging services. 
In South unusual number of women and 
children helping. Wages highest sinée 1920. 
Twenty per cent higher than a vear ago. 
Dairy Products—A 


record supply. 





in South-Central 


of Dr. Wayne M. Neal to the post of 
head chemist in the new, enlarged 
experimenting, testing, and control 
laboratory at the mill. Here he will 
work as the associate of Lynn Z. 
Morris, and L. R. Rogers of the 
Formulas and Research Department. 
Since 1929 Dr. Neal has been en- 
gaged in nutritional research at the 
Florida Experiment Station. He has 
done important work in regard to 
mineral rations for poultry and live- 
stock, the nutritional value of new 
forages for the Southeast, the de- 
velopment of the citrus pulp indus- 
try, and other aspects of feeding. He 
is the author or joint author of many 
scientific and technical articles. 


Price Outlook? 


Prices likely average higher than last half 
1941. Cash income likely exceed 2 billion 
in 1942 compared with 1.9 billion in 1941, 
but production costs higher. 

Farm Prices— Lower recently but for 
year now have been practically at parity. 

Eggs— A big supply. Large increase 
states. Prices averaging 
higher this summer than last. 

Cattle— Expansion slowing down. 
Large numbers of cattle ordinarily bought 
for further feeding, going to slaughter in- 
stead. 

Hogs— Over 100 million pigs te be 
produced this year compared with 85 mil- 
lions last year. Cash income from hogs this 
year probably close to 2 billion, an all-time 
record. Marketing next winter to be prob 
lem. 


e 

Lambs—Price outlook next few months 
favorable. 

Wheat— Two vears’ supply on hand 
Growers urged to use as much as possible 
for livestock feed. 
later in vear. 


Prices expected advance 


Cotton— Prices recently below 13-year 
high mark established in early April. Cash 
income per acre highest since 1919, aver- 
aging $57.69 from lint, seed, and Govern- 
ment payments compared with $38.44 in 
1940 and a low of $13.12 in 1932. Pur- 
chasing power of acre of cotton 151 per cent 
of 1910-14 average, but acreage off 60 per 
cent and purchasing power of gross income 
from cotton not quite equal to 1910-14. 

Fresh Vegetables— Larger supply 
than last summer and prices higher. Victory 
gardens having little effect on demand for 
fresh vegetables as little stuff sold. 
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YOUR TRUCK 


AND SERVE THE NATION 
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-u.s. TRUCK = 
CONSERVATION CORPS 
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Sign the Pledge..and keep it! 
with VICTORY MAINTENANCE! 


Our Government is calling on all truck owners and 
drivers to join the U. S. Truck Conservation Corps. 
It’s the patriotic thing to do. It’s the businesslike 
thing to do. For, by signing and keeping this pledge, 
operators will be giving their country the most they 
can get out of their trucks ... and will assure them- 
selves of better performance, dependability and oper- 
ating economy. General Motors Truck dealers are 
unusually well equipped to help you keep your Conserv- 
ation pledge. - Their ‘‘Victory Maintenance’’ program 
was specially developed for war-time service needs. And 
their preventive maintenance methods. . . pioneered 
by GMC in 1928... have been practiced and proved 
by hundreds of truck owners. 


Special “Service Payment Plan” available through our own YMAC 


The Truck of Value 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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Fs How many machine ; 
guns are rusting away 


behind your barn? 











Get in the scrap... 
to get out the guns! 


F YOU’VE been asking that familiar question, “What 

can I do NOW to help win the war?”—here’s an 
answer that we hope will stir you to quick action. You 
and every other farmer can bring Victory closer by 
turning in your scrap metal at once! 


Why is scrap important to winning the war? 

It takes more steel than you can imagine to build the 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
8,000,000 tons of ships America is scheduled to turn out 
this year. Half of the raw material for making steel 

-comes from the junk yards and scrap piles of the country. 
That’s why scrap is so important. 


How does scrap speed steel-making? 

Steel gets to work on the battle-front faster when it’s 
made with scrap. Most steel and iron scrap has already 
been refined. By remelting it to make new steel, less iron 
ore needs to be converted into pig iron per ton of steel 
produced. Therefore more tons of high-quality steel can 
be turned out for war when plenty of scrap is available. 


Who has scrap? And what is it? 

Almost everyone has some steel or iron scrap that 
could and should be put to immediate war use. Vitally 
useful metal is contained in hundreds of items of ordinary 
junk including: 

Worn-out machinery Steel cable Old pumps 

Iron or wire fence Chains Stoves 

Roofing or siding sheets Troughs Spikes, bolts 

Auto and tractor parts Water tanks Old boilers 

Windmills and towers Kettles and tubs Metal culverts 

Metal tools Oil drums 


What can you do right now? 

Get all your metal scrap together. Search your attic, 
your cellar, your barns and sheds for every piece of 
metal junk. Arrange to pool your scrap with neighbors 
to make a profitable load. Get in touch with local salvage 
authorities about collection. Resolve to be a “scrapper” 
for Uncle Sam. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago 
and New York - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, 
San Francisco ~ NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 





UNITED STATES STEEL 











Lure of the Sea 


Quite a number: of readers evidently 
would like to have more covers of the type 
represented by our August painting. Three 
have written us as follows: 


MRS. C. O.- CHILDERS, Lincoln 

County, N.C.: “I have noticed you 

print copies of some of the famous 
paintings, such as Frederick Waugh’s ‘Call 
of the Sea.’ Would you inform me where 
I can secure such paintings?” 


BESSIE LINK, Abbeville County, S. C.: 
“The exquisite seascape is as real as the 
ocean. By all means let us have more.” 


MRS, BESSIE PLEASANTS, Durham 
County, N. C.: “I liked Mr. Waugh’s sea 
picture and would like to get a copy.” 


African Squash 


These reports of experiences uith African 
squash have come to us: 


T. O. LAWTON, Greenville County, 

S.C.: “One vine now measures about 50 

fect from tip to tip and it looks as if 
one will carry us through the winter as it is 
full of fruit. Next year I want to try one 
with some compost or fertilizer under it, 
just to see where it will go, but if I make 
such an experiment it will be across the road 
in a 4-acre field. When it stops long 
enough, I'l] count up the squashes and let 
you know what the census figures show.” 


HUDSON LOWRY, King William Coun- 
ty, Va.: “My two African squash have cov- 
ered the ground for 20 feet in all direc- 
tions. By the time the young squash now 
on the vines are matured, I believe they will 
fill a flour barrel.” 


Poll Tax Again 


Our good friend, ]. R. Walker, Bedford 
County, Va., wishes to go on record as not 
accepting our poll tax argument, writing: 


“THE Progressive Farmer is a fine 
Ai paper but I cannot agree with you on 

this matter. You say because of mis- 
fortune thousands cannot pay poll tax, 
therefore it is unjust; that the Christian vir- 
tue of compassion for the poor is the basic 
principle involved. First, I think yoursstate- 
ment as to the number of such unfortunate 
is exaggerated. Second, if compassion for 
the poor is a valid reason for repeal of one 
tax law, it is valid for the repeal of many 
more, since there are many taxes which the 
unfortunate have difficulty in meeting.” 


’ Carver Comments 


Among the many persons pleased by our 
award to Dr. George W. Carver was his 
long-time friend, the Vice President of the 
United States. His and other pertinent com- 
ments follow: 


HENRY A. WALLACE: “I first met 

E George Carver 49 years ago and have 

visited with him from time to time 

since. The outstanding thing to me about 

Carver is the depth of his faith in human 

beings and in God. Everything else is a by- 
product of this central fact in his life.” 


MARY MIMS, Extension Sociologist, 
Louisiana State University: “I want to con- 
gratulate you on selecting Dr. George 
Washington Carver as the man of the year 
in service to Southern agriculture. He cer- 
tainly is a living example of Divine power 
working in and through a man, so that he 
will recognize the value of even the small- 
est and the humblest material when he can 
make it serve and help his fellow man. You 
will be happy with us when I tell you that 
community work and our Folk Schools are 
serving 100 per cent in this crucial time.” 


W. V. WEBB, Upson County, Ga.: “I’m 
just a Negro boy writing to you of the 
appreciation we colored people got from the 
July issue. I was glad indeed to know you 
are taking enough interest in our race to 
honor a Negro for his contributions in mak- 
ing this a better world in which to live.” 


W. L. SHADDIX, Winston County, Ala: 
“White people in the U. S. lose billions py 
not seeing to it that the responsible Negro 
has a chance to own his own farm, garden, 
and livestock. The standards of living for 
the white race will be raised or lowered jn 
proportion to standards of living for the 
Negro farmer.” 


J. F. PORTER, President, Tennessee Farm 
Bureau: “I was especially delighted that 
you made and published your selection for 
‘Man of the Year in Service to Southern 
Agriculture’ and that it went to Dr. George 
Washington Carver. I, too, am the son of a 
Confederate soldier, and it delights me 
greatly to see this Negro man develop and 
render such great service to his fellow man 
and to the South. Also, the fact that a 
great magazine like The Progressive Farmer 
should make this award at this time is an 
indication to the people throughout our 
land of the feeling and interest that we 
have in the Negro race.” 


R.F.D. All Weekdays 


Seldom has any movement sponsored by 
The Progressive Farmer met with more 
widespread approval than the demand for 
R.F.D. service every weekday. Letters and 
cards have poured in. Here are three unus- 
ual comments: 


J. B. MESSER, Chambers County, 

Ala.: “I would like to add my say 

to that of Alva Smith. I have been 
carrying mail on R.F.D. routes over 37 years 
and most of the holidays coming on Satur- 
days or Mondays. We are sure to have The 
Progressive Farmer the day after the holi- 
day. July 4, 1942, was no exception. 

“I introduced a resolution at the State 
Convention two years ago to this effect: In- 
stead of the carriers’ regular 15 days’ vaca: 
tion, give them 20 days’ vacation and let 
them carry the mail or put on the sub- 
stitute on holidays. A representative from 
the Post Office Department in Washington 
asked me not to push the resolution as we 
might lose all the holidays. 

“I think three holidays would not be bad 
—July Fourth, Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas.” 


T. J. WELDON, Jackson County, Ga. 
“fam for R.F.D. service every weekday. | 
wrote Senators Russell and George of Geor- 
gia last year and suggested that the subs 
be required to carry the mail on holidays 
and Senator Russell introduced a bill to 
that effect, but I do not think that it ever 
got anywhere. I do not think any other 
class of folks on earth would stand for 72 
mailless hours as we R.F.D. people do many 
times.” 


All for Bonds 


Last month’s article about Mr. and Mt. 
M. D. Hutcherson and their prize program 
of farm and home improvement has aroused 
much mterest. (And don’t miss the story ™ 
this issue about the Shotwells.) A letter 
just received from the Hutchersons says: 


“WE HAVE certainly had a lot of 

thrill and excitement over this Com 

test. It has always been a pleasure 
us to make improvements and to try © 
beautify our home. But we never thought 
we could do so much in so short a ume 
as The Progressive Farmer contest encour 
aged us to do. Our prize moncy will b 
invested in War Bonds.” 





“Gee, hope I can be on your team when 





we grow up!” » 
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UNCLE SAM 


Reminds 
us — 











IF YOU have waste fats, save 

them for explosives. Strain, pour 
into clean, wide-mouthed cans, keep 
in a cool, dark place, and sell to your 
nearest meat dealer before it gets ran- 
cid. Frozen food locker plants will 
also accept salvaged fats. 


—Farm wage rates on July 1 were 
the highest in 22 years; farm labor 
supply the smallest on record. Train 
younger folks for the places taken by 
men going into the Service. The labor 
shortage is almost certain to grow 
worse from month to 
month. 

—Domestic hides 
have been placed under 
control of WPB so that 
they can be allocated 
equitably among tan- 
ners and used for mili- 
tary and essential civil- 
ian uses before any go 
into non-essential prod- 


—Purchasers of new 
and rebuilt tractors, 
farm implements, and 


without tires may be 

able to get casings and tubes for them 
if the vehicle is to be put to an, eligi- 
ble use and the seller sets forth a 
satisfactory reason for delivery with- 
out tires and tubes. 

—Barring unforeseen difficulties, 
American farmers will make 1942 
ayear of record crops. The prospect 
is that important vegetable oil crops 
will exceed high goals set for them. 

—About 68 million pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate is being made available 
for cotton insect control this year, 
which is about 10 per cent more than 
was used in 1941. 

—This year civilians will get only 
’” of a normal year’s rubber supply; 
next year it seems likely that they will 
get only about 1/5. New tires for or- 


GET IN THE SCRAP! 


Harvest this fall must 
include another crop of 
iron and steel, old rub- 
ber, copper and_ brass 
and aluminum, rags and 
burlap, as well as cotton 
and tobacco and peanuts 
and corn. We must keep 
on collecting and turn- 
ing in every bit of scrap 
ucts. to be found. 
we do now at home, the 
greater the number of 
our boys will come back 
from the fighting fronts 
other vehicles sold alive. Get in the scrap! 


dinary use are not in 
sight until after the 
war. 

—Farmers who 
board seasonal labor 
will be granted extra 
sugar allowances at 
the rate of a half a 
pound a week per 
person. 

—Chinese pig bris- 
tles, which are exten- 
sively used in making 
paint brushes, are no longer available. 
Take care of your brushes. 


—Get at least part of your hogs 
ready for marketing earlier than us- 
ual, but do not ship light, unfinished 
hogs where it can be avoided. Don’t 
try to sell as many as usual in Decem- 
ber, January, and February. 

—Pool trucks and cars to haul farm 

products and supplies on a coopera- 
tive basis. 
Save all the chicken and goose 
feathers on the farm for needed pil- 
lows; cushions, and 
mattresses, thus leav- 
ing the manufactured 
articles for hospital and 
barracks use. 

—Ranchers, shee p 
herders, and_ others 
handicapped by trans- 
portation difficulties 
may now buy a 6- 
weeks’ allowance of 
sugar. Also local 
War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards have been 
authorized to make 
prompt — replacements 
of lost Ration Books. 

—Hereafter, trucks transporting raw 
materials, semi-manufactured or fin- 
ished goods, including farm products 
and foods, will be recognized as eligi- 
ble for recapped or new tires only if 
services performed are essential. 





The more 


—Use wood for fuel this winter if 
you possibly can. It will save coal, 
oil, and gas for vital war industrics 
and help to reduce transportation 
problems as well. If you must de- 
pend on coal for fuel and have not 
already done so, place orders now. 

—Thirty per cent larger supplies 
of high-protein feed are assured by 
the 1942 soybean and peanut crops. 
Individual farmers could well be 
studying how to use more peanut or 


. soybean meal to improve rations. 





to call upon you this year. 


tter farm life always. 





WE NEED YOUR HELP—NOW! 


FROM THE day The Progressive Farmer began, it has been our am- 
bition, through our field representatives, to personally call upon every 
one of you who make up our million subscriber families. 

We do not want you to miss any of the good things we plan for you 
every month or any of the services we can render. Every one of our 
editors is working continuously to serve you better. Right now they 
are doing everything they can to aid Southern farm families make the 
greatest possible contribution to winning the war. 

But here’s the rub. We, like everyone else, are putting our shoulder 
to the wheel for the duration of this emergency. Tires are getting thin 
and the gas short.’ Many of our field representatives will not be able 


_ If you find an order blank envelope im this issue, your subscription 
is expiring. It is the last issue you will receive. Don’t lay this envelope 
aside and say to yourself, “I will renew my subscription tomorrow.” 
The envelope is not worth a nickel to you if you save it. It is made for 
Just one purpose—for mailing your renewal subscription order direct to 
our office. It isn’t even good for scratch paper. Use it today to renew. 

It’s a fifty-fifty proposition. You help us and we can continue to 
help you in the fight for “Food and Feed for Victory,” for tha more 
Profitable and economical operation of your farm and home, and for a 
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uz WAPS ! 


The cars and trucks you and thousands of other on 
farmers use in marketing food are vital war vie: 
es he weapons. Without them, the all-important job 
of feeding and arming America and her allies 
an would come to a disastrous standstill. 








The rubber we now have in America must not 

only fill military needs, but must also keep 

hundreds of thousands of essential motor 
x vehicles rolling for the duration. Every ounce 
of rubber—whether crude, reclaim, scrap or 
tires-in-use—is more precious than gold! 


That’s why you must make your tires outlast 
the Japs. You can do it by remembering 
these 4 points: 








1. Drive only when ary;¢ ve vehicle and tires. eat 


: 2. Whenever possible, share transportation with friends : 
eee and neighbors; pooling saves rubber. ne 


3. Drive under 40 miles an hour; speed burns up rubber.’ ie ae es 


4. Check tires for proper inflation at least once a week. 


Have a reliable service man check wheel alignment, ere ce 
brakes, and tire casings regularly. Your Seiberling st 
Distributor offers these inspections in mileage- . 


doubling Protectire Service. ‘ 


KEEP YOUR TIRES FIGHTING FOR AMERICA! 
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IN YOUR TRADING CENTER, 
let the Independent Seiberling Distributor 
advise and help you in obtaining your tire 
ration certificate, and show you how to 
add as much as 40% to the life of your tires. 


SEIBERLING 
Veriled 
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CHAM GION 


“Harnessing” 
horses—by hooking up the igni- 
tion harness of a giant aircraft 
engine to a set of Champion Ce- 
ramic Aircraft Spark Plugs. Like 
the engine in your car, this power- 
ful mechanical marvel is brought 
to life by the vital sparks of a mere 
handful of Champions. 
able Champions are on active duty 
On every war front on land, water 
and in the air. 


* The Progressive Farmer, 













over a thousand 


Depend- 


“Food will win the war and write the peace” 
Wickard). Shortage of farm labor has made power farm- 
ing equipment more vital than ever before to produce the 
necessary quota of agricultural products. 
the initial source of engine power, are a vital factor in its 
economy and dependability. Service them regularly for 

reatest economy and efficiency, and replace worn out or 
inferior quality spark plugs with dependable Champions. 


September 1942 


More Vital - 
More Dependable 
thon ever! 











(Secretary 


Spark plugs, 





TO SAVE GASOLINE ¢ KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 





Buy safely from our advertisers. 


They are reliable and guaranteed. 





HOW TO ASSURE NITROGEN FOR 


BASIC SLAG 
USED 





Plant winter legumes now. 


ms 


. Stimulate their growth now 
with Tennessee Basic Slag. 


ped what the future situation on com- 
mercial nitrogen will be, no one can 
safely predict. But you can act now to pro- 
vide both nitrogen and humus to improve 
your soils and increase production of 1943 
crops. Applying Tennessee Basic Slag is an 
economical, and proven way to do 


easy, 










TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


eroded hillside 
n planted to 
1 years, we 


On some badly 
land that had not bee 


severa 
row crops for r and barley. 


planted crimson nds of Basic Slag 
pg nog We did not put Basic Shed 
= so 20-foot strip through t ; 
iddle. We got luxurious gor © 
— crimson clover -_ be pad 
where Basic Slag was use — = 


barley and practically Basic Slag. 


ing 
The picture the amazi 
difference. 


Cc. T. King, Athens, Alabama. 


this. It provides the phosphorous that 
stimulates legume growth — plus lime 
needed for the bacteria that gather nitrogen. 

The statement (above) by C. T. King of 
Athens, Alabama, proves beyond question 
the effectiveness of Basic Slag in growing 
healthy winter legumes. Remember—to do 
your part in the Food For Victory Program, 
start with soil improvement. 











TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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STATES STEEL 














Movies to See 


Bambi © = The best full-length Disney 
cartoon yet made, telling the life history of 
a deer among its forest friends. ( Famt/y.) 

The Pride of the Yankees ® Gary 
Cooper in a biography of Lou Gehrig. One 
of the year’s outstanding films. ( Famzu/y.) 

Tales of Manhattan ® An unusual 
motion picture showing the history of a 
dress suit which begins with Charles Boyer 
and ends as a scarecrow. Rita Hayworth, 
Ginger Rogers, Charles Laughton, Henry 
Fonda, and many other stars. (Over 16.) 


The Pied Piper © Monty Woolley as 
an Englishman who‘tries to help a group 
of refugee children escape from occupied 
France. (Family.) 


The Magnificent Ambersons ® 
Directed by Orson Welles, this excellent 
film shows how the arrogant son of a well- 
to-do family affects the lives around him. 
Dolores Costello, Joseph Cotten, Tim Holt, 
(Over 16.) 


Crossroads ® A drama about a dip- 


Bambi, the deer, amuses 
Thumper, the rabbit, by 
his difficulty in lenin 
ing to walk. 


lomat with amnesia being 
tried for a murder when 
he don’t know himself 
whether he is guilty or 
innocent. William Powell, 
Hedy Lamarr. ( Over 16.) 
The Gay Sisters ¢ 
About three sisters whose 
inheritance is involved jn 
a lawsuit lasting from the 
first World War to the 
present. Barbara Stan- 
wyck, George 
(Over 16.) 
Also Recommended © Family: The 
Bashful Bachelor, Born to Sing, Butch Minds 
the Baby, Captains of the Clouds, Courtship 
of Andy Hardy, The Fleet’s In, Eagle Squad- 
ron, How Green Was My Valley, It Started 
With Eve, Jungle Book, The Lady Is Will 
ing, Miss Annie Rooney, Mrs. Miniver, My 
Favorite Spy, My Gal Sal, One Foot ip 
Heaven, Rio Rita, Sergeant York, Ship Ahoy, 
Song of the Islands, Son of Fury, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. Over 16: The Chocolate 
Soldier, | Married an Angel, ‘The Invaders, 
Joe Smith, American, Kid Glove Killer, The 
Magnificent Dope, The Male Animal, Mis- 
ter Vv, Reap the Wild Wind, The Remark- 
able Andrew, Remember Pear! Harbor, The 
Spoilers, Ten Gentlemen From West Point, 
This Gun for Hire, To the Shores of Tripoli, 
The Tuttles of Tahiti, The Woman of the 
Year, The Wife Takes a Flyer, Yank on 
the Burma Road. Adult: The Great Man’s 
Lady, Her Cardboard Lover, In This Our 
Life, King’s Row, Juke Girl, Moontide, 
Roxie Hart, Take a Letter, Darling, This 
Above All, To Be or Not to Be, Tortilla Flat. 


Brent. 


Radio Ramblings 


BARRY Wood, singing master 

ot ceremonies of the Hit Parade, 
has sung “Any Bonds Today” more 
than 10,000 times. He is now trav- 
eling selling War Bonds with song. 
.. Lanny Ross made his stage debut 
in vaudeville at the age of two, and 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


was church soloist at ten. . . . News 
Analyst Gabriel Heatter and his wife 
have presented the Red Cross with 
an ambulance. At the end of 
CBS radio season on “Big Town,” 
Edward G. Robinson did not give 
his usual big party. Instead, he dis- 
tributed War Bonds to members of 
the cast. 


Sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, “This 
Nation at War” is presented each 
Tuesday over the Blue Network at 
9:30 p.m. The program points out 
the battle on the home front—on the 
farms and in the mines, in the factor- 
ies and in the shipyards. .. . 

Here are some programs to help 
you keep up with the war effort: 


Need Help Now? 


FARM LEAFLETS 
How to Inoculate Legumes 
How and When to Plant Bulbs 
Control of Peach Borers 
Whitewash 
Flea Control 
A Homemade Hay Baler 
Running Fits in Dogs 
Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Dyeing With Native Materials 
Control of Insects in Dried Fruit 


BUILDING PLANS 
These grain buildings listed below are 
adaptable to soybean storage. Persons in- 
tending to put up such buildings should be 
sure their plans do not conflict with WPB 
regulations. 


73211—Movable bin, scoop filled, 500 bu. 
73212—Movable bin, scoop filled, 1,000 bu. 


(Eastern War Time) 
CBS 
Spirit of ’42—Sun., 2:00 p.m. 


Report to the Nation—Sun., 10:30 p.m. 
Calling Pan-America—Sat., 6:15 p.m. 
People’s Platform—Sat., 7:00 p.m. 
Womanpower—Sun., 12:15 p.m. 
Spotlight on Asia—Mon., 4:30 p.m. 
NBC 
Listen, America—Sun., 4:30 p.m. 
Pan-American Holiday—Sat., 4:00 p.m. 
Labor for Victory—Sat., 10:15 p.m. 


University of Table— 
Sun., 2:30 p.m. 


The Army Hour—Sun., 


Chicago Round 


3:30 p.m. 


Cavalcade of America—Mon., 8:00 p.m. 

March of Time—Thurs., 10:30 p.m. 
MUTUAL 

This Is Our Enemy—Sun., 10:30 p.m 


Americans at the Ramparts—Thurs., 9:30 


p.m. 
On Guard With the Coast Guard—Sat, 
1:15 p.m. 


Halls of Montezuma—Sun., 5:30 p.m. 
USO Calling te U.S.A.—Mon., 5:00 p.m. 
An Analysis of Propaganda—Wed., 8:15 
p.m. 
BLUE 
National Farm and Home 
through Sat., 12:30 p.m. 
Weekly War Journal—Sun. 12:00 noon. 
This Nation at War—Tues., 9:30 p.m. 
Listen, America—Fri., 8:30. p.m. 
Meet Your Navy—Fri., 10:00 p.m. 


I Your—Mon. 


—Solid foundation, scoop filled, 
2,000 bu. 

5322—-Driveway, bin over driveway, por 
able elevator filled, 5,000 bu. 

5534—Farm elevator driveway, bin over 


73213 


driveway, cup elevator filled, 8,500 
bu. 3 
BOOKS 
Farm Lease Contract 5 cents 
Livestock-Share Leases 5 cents 
The Community Handbook 25 cents 
25 cents 


Massey’s Garden Book 





Leaflets are 3 cents each; building 
plans are 10 cents each, except No. 
5534, which is 20 cents. Send ordefs 
for all material to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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I SEE by the ads in this paper 
4 where they want us farmers to 
get up all the old rusty pieces of iron 
we can find on the place and turn 
it over to Uncle Sam. If them Japs 
and Germans don’t behave their- 
selves, they’re a goin’ to be gettin’ 
me in the notion pretty soon to start 
gatherin’ up this stuff for Uncle Sam 
to shoot at em. Wasn't it Andrew 
Jackson at the battle of New Orleans 
that loaded his cannons with trace 
chains? It seems he done right well 
in that battle. 

I see by the ad in this paper how 
that fellow is a lookin’ at his junk 
pile. I feel just about like he does 
about it. I never did like to sell 
nothin’ like that. A pile of old iron 
is so handy to go to when you need 
a piece of iron to mend something. 
I know lots of farmers that is right 
handy with a hammer and anvil and 
a pair of tongs. 

You can take a spoke out of one 
of them iron wheels and make you 
as good a clevis out of it as you can 
buy. A leaf out of a set of flat 
springs is as fine a thing as you can 
get to work with. There’s just lots 
of things you can make out of them. 

I] know exactly what that fellow in 
the ad is thinkin’ about. He’s tryin’ 
to figure out what he’s goin’ to need 
and what he ain’t. He don’t want 
to send off everything because he 
might have a breakdown and need 
something mighty bad. It’s gettin’ 
to where you can’t hardly get new 
parts in town, and if you have to 
send to the factory, your crops may 
be ruined before you can get a new 
piece back. And you know Uncle 
Sam needs our crops mighty bad too. 
So he’s tryin’ to decide what to send 
and what to keep. 

Just like the rest of us, I reckon 
he'll end up by sendin’ off nearly 
every piece of old iron and such stuff 
he’s got. If we don’t get them Japs 
licked, we ain’t goin’ to have no need 
for no crops very long. So the best 





Time To— - 


thing to do is just like he’s goin’ to 
do, let Uncle Sam have everything 
he’s got except a few extra nice pieces 
he knows he'll more’n likely be usin’ 
before the year’s over. 

“T reckon it’s about time you was 
pickin’ up them old pieces of iron 
that’s been liein’ around the lot the 
last 40 years,” says Marthy when I 
got through readin’ to her what it 
said in the ad. “And that old rusty 
grass blade that’s been hangin’ in the 
mulberry tree ever so long? And 
there’s that old worn-out hoe that’s 
been hangin’ on the hog pen since 
Adam was a cat. And did you ever 
bring that old plowstock out of that 
fence corner below the barn? And 
there’s at least two wore-out sweeps 
or plow points on every stump 
around this place.” 

The trouble with Marthy is the 
more she talks the more excited she 
gets. This wasn’t no exception. By 
this time she was well nigh hollerin’. 
“What are you a settin’ there for?” 
she yelled. “Why ain’t you out geth- 
erin’ up that stuff? How do you 
expect this country to lick them 
Germans and Japs if everybody just 
sets around and talks? Why don’t 
you get up and do something?” 

I seen it was time to be gettin’ out 
of there before some of this iron we 
aim for the Japs to get, started comin’ 
my way. The first thing I seen as I 
went past the woodshed was a horse- 
shoe nailed up for luck. “That's 
just the thing,” says I to myself. 
“That thing will bring me more luck 
in the shape of a bullet in one of 
Uncle Sam’s guns than it ever will a 
rustin’ out up there.” 

It must of brought me luck be- 
cause it wasn’t long until Marthy 
was out a helpin’ and you should of 
seen the pile of old stuff we got up. 
I had no idea there was that much 
old iron on the place. 

Hopin’ you do the same, 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Remember that the tire situation may bring new 
opportunities for selling vegetables nearby. 


—Save time and steps by putting in an extra door or gate here and there. 
—Quit throwing away money by picking and hauling wet cotton to the gin. 
—Make the barns tight enough for fumigation and to keep out rats. 
—Begin keeping a mineral mixture regularly before the hogs. 

—Have the children’s teeth attended to before school starts. 

—Check up on old Shep’s “star boarders”—the fleas. 

—Fight 1943 weevils by destroying cotton stalks early. 

—Be sure you buy grain seed that will germinate well. 

Get rid of brown rot mummies on the peaches. 

~Sow legumes to pinch hit for nitrate of soda. 

~-Use the branch to water a fall garden spot. 

--Remove heads of hens that decline to lay. 

~~Get a list of state and U.S.D.A. bulletins. 

—Begin keeping a list of rainy day jobs. 

—Have a “pounding” for the preacher. 

~-Burn out chimneys when roof is wet. 

—Plan for a seed patch of cover crops. 


~Plant plenty of fall vegetables. 
~—Get rid of dodder in lespedeza. 
—Fatten steers, calves, and hogs. 
—Kill peach and plum borers. 
~—Start the compost heap. 

~Put in running water. 

—Start 1943 pastures. 

~Lime acid soils. 

~Plan ahead. 


We suggest putting an 
X mark alongside each 
item when attended to. 
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Willard’s NEW CDI 
The “Buy” for the duration 


This new, long-life battery 
is so powerful it meets truck 
requirements. Yet it’s so com- 
pact it fits passenger cars too. 
Has thick, husky plates and 
dual insulation for heavy- 
duty service. If your vehicle 
is a truck in constant use or a 
passenger car in heavy ser- 
vice, see the Willard CDI when 
you require a storage battery. 


Light and power for 
thousands of farms 


This glass-jor cell is one of 
the many kinds of special 
purpose batteries made by 
Willard. A series of these 
cells, when connected witha 
generating set, will provide 
dependable electric light 
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and power to an average 
farm home for years. 
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-have the power to carry on! 


." The “Safety-Fill” construction 
of Willard CD! Batteries 


prevents dirt from clogging 
vents in tractor service ... 
prevents injurious acid 
spilling on motor. Top of 
battery stays corrosion-free. 


fieres anothe; 
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Eo ed 





"SAFETY- FILL" 
BATTERIES 






WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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| By A FARME R WHO 
DIDN'T LOOK AHEAD 





[ED : 


| ye HUMAN NATURE to live in the present—and not worry 
much about what may happen in a year or two. 

But, in times like these, farmers must look to the future. 
Must take steps to make sure that their tractors, trucks, and 
other farm machinery will still be operating in 1943...and 


1944. 


That’s why more and more farmers are switching to the 
quality oil that sells at a moderate price— Gu/flube Motor 
Oil. Gulflube is a tough, able oil that resists high operat- 
ing temperatures... stays “Full” between regular drains. 


Try it soon. 


Here are two Farm Aids you'll want to know about 


1. Gulflex Chassis Lubricants S and W 
are highly stable... resistant to deteri- 
oration by heat, cold, water, or extreme 
pressure. They will remain in bearings 
for long periods without running out. 
They are designed for general chassis 
lubrication of cars, trucks, and tractors. 


Rem ON * 





2. You'll get extra protection for the 
lubrication of Transmissions, Final 
Drives, and Power take-offs with 

















Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf distrib- 
uting plants. Gulfspray, 
Gulf Livestock Spray, and 
other Gulf products for 
home and farm are sold at 
Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, vatiety 
stores. ..at milk gathering 
stations and by feed stores. 


Gulf Transgear Lubricants E.P. These 
Farm Aids are suitable for use in truck- 
wheel bearings and truck rollers where 






a fluid lubricant is necessary. Gulf 
Transgear Lubricants E.P. are fine for 
oil-type steering gears and universal 
joints, too. 





HOW TO DO IT 
by R. J. S. Pigott 


Galf Research and Development Division 


To care for your tractor valves... 


The sticking of valve stems is often 
caused by deposits building up on the 
stem, forcing the valve to stick in the 
guide. This trouble may often be cor- 
rected by making sure the oil is flow- 
ing freely to the valve mechanism. If 
your tractor hasn’t pressure lubrica- 
tion to the valves, it’s wise to oil the 
valves and rocker arins by hand—at 
least once a day. 











FREE—60-Page Tractor Manual 
This book is a complete, non-technical 
encyclopedia on tractor operation and 
maintenance, compiled and edited by 
Gulf’s experts. It’s a book you’d have 
to pay a dollar to buy. But—we meant 
what we said—it’s free, in limited 
quantities, to tractor operators only. 
Send a postcard to Gulf Farm Aids, 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for your copy. Please state the 
type or types of tractors you operate. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION « USE IT WISELY 


TUNE IN—‘“‘We, the People” !— Sunday Night at 7:30 Eastern War Time—Columbia Network 





Tomorrow and 
‘Tomorrow 


(From page 10) I see you a min- 
ute?” Tt was Laura Belle Haley 
waiting outside her door-—English— 
Miss Moore-—-Room 201. 


“Of course, Laura Belle; come in. 
What is it, child?” Miss Sadie drew 
her over to her desk. She was a pret 
ty little thing, sixteen, emotional, sell 
centered. 

“Oh, Miss Sadie, Mr. Self has sent 
for Mother to come to see him this 
morning.” She was crying. “It’s 
about—T-Tom and m-mne.” 


or 


Tom?” 

“Tom Henderson. Mr. Self saw 
Tom k-kiss me in the hall Friday and 
someone found a note I[’d written 
Tom and now he wants to—-to- expel 
Tom! That would m-mean_ he 
couldn’t go on with the Oratorical— 
and he wouldn’t have a chance at 
the scholarship and it’s all m-my 
fault.” She broke into sobs and hid 
her face on the desk. 


A “Now, Laura Belle.” It was more 
serious than she had thought. 
“Stop crying. Blow your nose and 
then start at the beginning and tell 
me the whole story.” 

It was a tale of adolescent love. 
Miss Sadie was quite used to high 
school affairs-—just nature and spring 
she’d always say. But Tom lived 
across town--—across the creek, and 
his father was a postman, and his 
mother took in sewing. And Mr. 
Haley had graduated from Auburn, 
and Mrs. Haley was a U.D.C., and 
they lived in a house with a yard that 
had a rock garden in back and an 
iron deer in front. 

“Now listen, Laura Belle,” Miss 
Sadie had the situation in hand. 
“Stop that crying. I'll see Mr. Self 
about it. You’ve been silly and in 
discreet, but you haven’t done any 
thing wrong—yet. You'll have to 
be careful, though. Grown people 
of good taste don’t indulge in kissing 
in public places, and if | were you, 
I wouldn’t write love notes to Tom. 
You see, child, it’s all right to love 
Tom, it’s natural, but he’s poor and 
he needs every chance to be helped 
up—not pulled down. You can help 
him be somebody by admiring him, 
and loving him, but not by getting 
both of you talked about.” 


“Oh, Miss Sadie—just so they 
don’t expel him. Please, please don’t 
let them. T'll be so good. He’s got 
to get that scholarship and go to 
college.” 


“THERE'S the bell. Run along. 
Tom has a fine chance to win— 
but remember—no more necking!” 
“No more! You're a darling, Miss 
Sadie. I love you to death!” And 
she was, gone-—a flash of brown curls 
and yellow sweater and bare legs. 
“Well, the day’s begun—like any 
other day,” Miss Sadie told herself, 
as she put her coat in the closet---you 
didn’t wear a hat in Melrose unless 
you were going to church or Bir 
mingham—and her books and pa- 
pers in neat stacks on her desk. A 
little water in her maidenhair fern 
in the window box. The windows 


lowered from the top and raised from 
the bottom. 
shelves and 
Frank never did. 
killing! 

“Good mohnin’, Miss 


Better dust these book 
radio—that no-count 
He wasn’t worth 


Sadie.” 









There he was in the door. Speak of 


the devil. “I’m doing your work, 
Frank. You’re very no-count.” 

“Yas’sum I gota mis’ry. Ole ‘oman 
down with flu, Miss Sadie. [’ll sho’ 
dus’ good tmorrie and git dem 
winders washed.” 

“PIL believe it when I see it.” 

“Yas’sum. Miss Sadie, please ma’m, 
could you loan me six bits till pay 
day? I jes’ got to get some medi- 
cine for my ole ‘oman.” 

“Frank,” she was opening her 
purse, “I ought to let you do with- 
out. You'll go spend this on snuff 
and tobacco. But here it is—and no 
more!” 





“Yas’sum. I thank you, Miss 
Sadie. You sho’ one of God’s own 
chillen.” 

“I'm just an old softie,” she told 
herself as he shuffled away, “but 
it won't be for much longer. I won- 
der if the new teacher will look out 
for Frank. He needs looking after, 
the old sinner!” 

The: composition class was first. 
Monday was always a bad day for 
composition. 

Mary Curtis labored in the throes 
of creation and composed a new yell 
for the coming basketball game. It 
was rather morbid, but the class 
loved it: 

Hit ’em in the wishbone, 
Sock ’em in the jaw— 
Take ‘em to the cemetery, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 

The literature class was her favor- 
ite. It was a senior elective and with 
all good pupils she could let herself 
go. Now they were reading Macbeth. 
They loved it. They all hated Mae- 
beth and his fiend-like quecn, and 
now in Act V he was getting his 
come-uppance! 

But today Miss Sadie found her: 
self, strangely enough after thirty 
years’ acquaintance, really feeling sor 
ry for the old bird. They really seen 
ed to be in somewhat the same boat 
—she and Macbeth. 

“I have lived long enough,” read 
Virgie Turnipseed. “My way of life 
is fallen into the sear, the yellow 
leaf—.” That’s what you were a 
sixty—a sear, a yellow leaf. 

“Tomorrow and tomorrow and 
morrow,” read Augie Harcey 
through her adenoids, “creeps in 18 
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petty pace from day to day.” She was 
glad when the bell rang. 

At lunch in the cafeteria she saw 
Tom Henderson coming over to her 
table. He was a tall, well built fellow 
with a sensitive face, now a little 
white and hollow from the fever. He 
had deep serious blue eyes. He was 
a fine boy, destined for great things, 
but he must have encouragement and 


help. 


“DOC finally let me out, Miss 
| Sadie,” he told her, standing tall, 
a bit awkardly over her. “May I 
come in at the 8th period for help on 
my oration? Gee, it’s only a week 
off—and I’ve missed so much.” 

“Are you sure you're strong 
enough yet, Tom? Mustn’t overdo. 
Here, sit down and drink this milk—- 
| haven’t touched it. How much have 
you memorized?” 





Over his brown head she caught 
sight of Laura Belle and remembered 
her promise so she stopped by Mr. 
Self’s office on her way upstairs and 
spoke to him. 

“Tl talk to him, Mr. Self. 
Please give him another chance. 
It was more her fault than his—and 
she’s very sorry. I'll be responsible 
if you'll just let him stay on.” 

“On your recommendation, Miss 
Sadie,” his eyes behind his glasses 
were serious. He probably knew and 
was being kind to her. He’d always 
been kind. But he was a young man 
—and would probably like a young 
faculty. “Vl let him stay. But we 
really must do something about this 
familiarity; it’s getting beyond con- 
trol!” 

She yearned to say, “It’s life, it’s 
nature, it’s spring. Who can control 
it?” But that would sound strange 
coming from an old maid teacher— 
from one who wasn’t supposed to 
know such things—such biological 
urges as these! She found herself 
thinking, “They say old maids know 
nothing of mothering! 

“Rubbish! I could give half the 
mothers in this town cards and 
spades! Perhaps if I’d indulged in a 
little reckless romance forty-five 
years ago—perhaps” but she said 
instead, “Thank you, Mr. Self. You 
won’t be sorry,” and sped up the 
stairs, 

At 2:15 they worked on the ora- 
tion. He had written it with the help 
of the history teacher, 
and he had memorized 
itand learned to phrase 


expression with the 
speech teacher, but 
Miss Sadie was the one 
who would ‘go with 
him to Montgomery to 
the competition. She 
was the one who toil- 
ed with him, who en- 
couraged him, who prayed for him. 


read the 


“Bellwood 


He looked so earnest and so young 
standing there, one lock of hair fall- 
ing over his forehead. He meant it. 
He was America. He was Youth. 

“As she came through the dark 
days of the Revolution, as she held 
together during the stark years of 
the War Between the States and the 
tragic era that followed, as she sur. 
vived the World War and the De. 
Pression, just so shall America today 
emerge strong, defended by her man 
hood and womanhood, serene in her 
Righteousness, steady in her Truth, 
fonfirmed in her Faith, to lead all 


NEXT MONTH 


Lovers of horses and 
it and put in the right fair dealing—and that 
includes just about ev- 
erybody !—will want to 
lively story 
October, 
Buckskins.” 
“Your sins will find you 
out” is true enough, as : ere 
Otis P. Crawford, unfair Miss Sadie always 
horse dealer, discovers. 


coming in 


the world into a new understanding. 
into a larger life, where Liberty and 
Justice shall join hands with Educa 
tion and Religion, and where Free 
dom shall show all the world our way 
—The American Way!” 

She had helped to write it; she had 
read it many times, but today it 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“Is it all right, Miss Sadie?” he 
was asking. “Do you think it’s good 
enough?” 

“I believe you'll win, Tom,” she 
told him, putting her hand on his 
brown one. “But even if you don’t 
—it isn’t too important. Just re 
member—Keep on, don’t ever give 
up. You can be somebody—money 
or not. It’s-it’s the American Way.” 


“Gosh, Miss Sadie,” he was inco- 
herent in his embarrassment. “Gosh, 
1’]l remember.” 


At three o’clock she stood at the 
window and watched them go down 
the street. Laura Belle’s mother 
came out of the building and took 
Laura Belle home in the car, and 
Miss Sadie saw them slow down and 
pick up Tom at the corner. Well, 
that was fine—all settled, and if Mrs. 
Haley would have him along often, 
take him into her home and on little 
trips, how fine for them all. 

She straightened up the room, loath 
to go. The new Scholastics in a neat 
stack, the shades drawn evenly, the 
flowers watered, the boards erased. 
She always kept a “Thought for the 
Day” on the little blackboard by the 
door, and today she erased the old 
one and wrote in her neat round 
hand an epigram she had seen in a 
magazine: “The City of Happiness 
is located in the State of Mind.” It 
was trite, but it was true. “And Ill 
do well to remember it,” she told 
herself. 


THERE was a book to return 
and telephone bill to pay. Might 
as well stay out-of-doors in the sun- 
shine as long as possible. No use 
rushing home. And she’d just drop 
in and see how old Mrs. Harris was 
feeling today, and get a shoe shine 
from Joe in front of the barber shop. 
And then it was six o’clock, and 
the sun was down, and there wasn’t 
any possible reason to stay out longer, 
so she went home. 

She lighted the logs in the front 
parlor, for it had grown chilly since 
the sun had gone down. 
And she turned on the 
lamps and drew a lit- 
tle table up in front of 
the fire. She always ate 
supper here instead of 
in the big kitchen or 
the heavy-paneled din- 
ing room. 


made a rite of supper. 
She laid it out daintily 
as if she had company. She had a hor- 
ror of slipping into slovenly ways 
because she lived alone. She laid 
her place with a white linen cloth and 
the blue willow-ware china and the 
silver tea service. She never forgot 
for one moment that she was a 
Moore, and a U.D.C., and to the 
manner born! 

The hot tea and the crisp salad and 
the strawberries made her feel better, 
and she sat on by the fire, reading 
the Melrose Chronicle, and knowing 
that she must open the letter. 


“ve almost a notion to burn it 
unopened,” she said (See page 41) 








Q KILLED 
Isl[ANDS 


To Serve 
YoU 


Greasy HANDS? 
Sure! Maybe there is a smudge 
on your mechanic’s nose, too. 
But watch those hands work. 

They have the sure, skilled 
touch of hands trained to 
work to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch. They use precision 
instruments and tools to sci- 
entifically diagnose, repair, 
and adjust your automobile, 
truck, and tractor. 

The life of your equipment 
isin those hands for the “‘dura- 
tion.”” Depend on your Doc- 
tor of Motors. Let his skilled 
hands serve you regularly. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1942 
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Care for your car, truck, and 
tractor... for your country. 
- 


Better mechanics every- 
where recommend Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings be- 
cause they know how well 
these rings stop oil pump- 
ing, save fuel, restore 
power, pickup, and pep. 
Have Perfect Circles in- 
stalled in your car, truck, 
and tractor. It will take 
but a few hours. The cost 
is surprisingly low. If you 
do your own work, you 
will find Perfect Circles 
easy to install. Full di- 
rections in each package. 


Oil Is Ammunition « Use It Wisely 






ECT 


THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 


Hagerstown, Ind 
U.S.A. and 


Toronto, Ontario 


Canada 
















EAR Young Southerners: 
If you want to organize a 

Junior Red Cross unit in your 

school, write American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C... 
Jessie Ruth Crutchfield, Chatham Coun- 
ty, N. C., writes us that “although the 
lights on the Statue of Liberty may be 
dim for the duration, they'll always 
burn bright in our hearts.” . . . 

Although the International Live 
Stock Exposition in Chicago has been 
canceled for 1942, fat stock and carlot 
competition will be held at the Chicago 
Stock Yards at about the same time. ... 
Some provisions will be made for the 
exhibition and sale of these steers. ... 
Dedicated to the young folks is this 
month’s cover, symbolic of the freedom we cherish 
and the part they have in preserving it. 

For an informative and well illustrated book for 
beginners in First Aid, send 60. cents to Friedrich 
Krause, 851 West 177th Street, New York, N. Y. 

. Not long ago we heard about five brothers in 
Texas, former 4-H club members, who are all now 
in Uncle Sam’s armed forces... . 


What are your favorite books, games, sports, 
heroes, etc.? Read Dr. Poe’s questions on page 50, 
and see how many there are about which you have 
definite opinions. If over 14, you may fill in the 
blank and mail it in if you wish. If under 14, you 
will at least be interested in seeing how many of the 
questions you can answer. 


Sincerely yours, 


Launch © *& 


Practically every serious accident, 
emotional as well as physical, 
accompanied by shock. The heart 
pumps wildly, though — blood 
drains from the skin surface; the lungs struggle for 
air; cold sweat breaks out, and the victim faints 
from lack of oxygen. This condition may be very 
serious and the life of the shocked victim often de- 
pends greatly on immediate relief. While waiting 
for the doctor to arrive, the three factors to be con- 
sidered are, in order of importance: 


First Aid 
for Shock 


1. Position. Have victim lying down, and elevate 
his feet above his head so that blood will return to 
upper part of body. 

2. Heat. Apply hot water bottles or bricks be- 
tween thighs or legs, or between body and arm, but 
don’t burn the victim. Cover with blankets or coats 
until normal warmth returns. 

3. Stimulants. While victim is unconscious, 
don’t make him drink anything, as he may choke. 
An approved stimulant is aromatic spirits of am- 
monia (one to two teaspoonfuls in half a glass of 
water). Coffee or tea is quite satisfactory. In case 
of a serious accident of any kind, treat for shock. 


With the evening. grow- 
ing longer and a little cool- 
er, plan for a hamburger 
fry or a marshmallow 
toast in a nearby meadow. Get all the gang to- 


A Last Spree 
Before School 





You'll find your questions answered in the 288 pages 
of the Community Handbook. Order for 25 cents each 
or 10 for $2 postpaid from Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Raleigh Any one will serve you 

















Looks like the hens are the unseen stars in this picture. 


gether for one last spree before the serious business 
of school begins. The words to lots of songs you 
will want to sing are The Community Hand- 
book, as well as plans for numerous other parties. 


That stretch of lawn in 
front of your house is 
the very place for volley 
ball (60x30 court), bad 
minton, or croquet (60x30 court). If you're like us, 
you're spending a lot more time at home, and will 
welcome the fun such games mean. Tennis re- 
quires a fairly large lawn area. With end zones, 
the space is 60 by 120 feet for one court. The same 
area can be used for soft ball, paddle tennis, tether 
tennis, and basketball. 


Vacation Right 
At Home 


If the lawn space is long and narrow, it may be 
used for archery. We'll be glad to send, for postage, 
a leaflet on “Making Bows and Arrows.” For 
archery beginners, a lawn 25 yards long ts sufficient. 
For more advanced players, the length may be 35 
yards. 

For further entertainment, try building a fire- 
place in the back yard. It'll be a popular spot these 
fall evenings for weiner roasts and marshmallow 
toasts. 


Brain 1. Why are a bald-headed man and 

° heaven alike? 2. How do you make 

Twisters a pair of pants last? 3. What goes 

to water and never drinks, goes to 

graze and never eats, goes to bed and never sleeps? 

4. What tree is popular with tailors? 5. What kind 
of burr does a rabbit like? 


Let’s perk up your room! 
Choose your color scheme 
first—blue and white, green 
and yellow, brown and ivory 
—bur not clashing colors. You'll need a good grade 
of casein paint, which is inexpensive and does not 
scale off. One coat will cover wallpaper, wallboard, 
and plastering. Then scrub your woodwork, or 
paint it a soft ivory. Make those various pieces of 
spare furniture parts of the 
same suit by painting the head- 
board of your bed and turn it 
top to bottom—you'll find you 
have something new and 
smart-looking. 


Dressing Up 
Your Room 


From an orange crate, turn- 
ed up on end, or an old radio 
cabinet with the legs sawed off, 
make a handy bedside table. 
Take the mirror and frame 





Melilotus 








from the old chest of drawers, Re. 
move the mirror from, the frame and 
hang it flat against the wall over the 
vanity we’re going to talk about now. 

For one of those crisp-looking vani- 
ties, start with an oblong board | x 4x 
30 inches. Fasten it securely to the wall 
with metal brackets (underneath, 50 
they won’t show). From gay chintz, 
feed bags, denim, or old curtains, make 
a ruffled skirt to be fastened on the 
board with thumbtacks or tape. Find 
an old nail keg and make a skirt and 
cushion for it from the same material, 
for the dresser stool. 

From old rags, braided or crocheted, 
make a throw rug. Be sure to carry 
out your color scheme. For pictures, 
clean old frames and use flower prints, 
pictures from magazines or wall paper, 
or maps. Let your bedspread be 90 x 
114 inches for a double bed, 70 x 114 
inches for single. It can be made from 
feed bags, ticking, or denim, and may 
reflect the color scheme by being 
trimmed with or having in it two strips 
of the dressing table skirt material. 

One girl we know of made a dresser 
skirt from an old full-skirted evening 
dress and curtain tie-backs and a small 
ornamental pillow from the same mate- 
rial. Another trick is putting several 
snapshots of your “favorite people,” hap- 
hazardly placed on a white background, 
in a picture frame painted to go with 
your color scheme. 


Can you recognize the more 
common clovers in your sec- 
tion? They all belong to the 
same family as peas, soybeans, 
vetches, and the lespedezas, for the little nodule 
factories on their roots gather nitrogen from the air. 

White Dutch clover is perhaps more widely 
grown over the South than any other. It grows 
close to the ground, with white flowers in spring 
and summer. Look for the white V in the leaflet. 
It is one of our very best pasture plants. 


Know Your 
Clovers 


Red clover is a species every boy or girl in the 
northern part of the South should already know. Its 
spring and summer flower heads are pink, it grows 
one to two feet or more tall, and is used for hay, 
pasture, and soil building. Notice its white spot 
also. Young Southerners outside the red clover belt 
may find it mixed with other clovers or along road 
sides, or in lawn mixtures. Crimson clover, which 
is not shown, grows somewhat like red, but blooms 
in spring and then dies down. Instead of a round 
pink flower head, it has a long, brilliant red one. 
Alsike is often found growing along with red clov- 
er but it lacks the white spots in the leaflets and the 
flower heads may vary from white to red. 

Melilotus is a great lover of lime lands, but has 
become widely scattered in waste places, along high- 
ways and railroads. It is a favorite plant of bee- 
keepers. Its distinct scent helps to make it easy to 
recognize. The plants may be a foot high or over 
head-high, but they will be spangled out, with long, 
slender, white or yellow flower heads. Melilotus is 
used for building soils and to some extent for hay or 
pasture, as well as a honey plant. 

slack Medic is another important pasture plant, 
growing close to the ground, with small yellow 
flower heads. The drawing shows how the flower 
head looks as the seed begin to mature. Medic cao 
be distinguished from yellow hop clover by the tiny 
needle-like point at the tips of the leaflets. 


Riddle Answers 


1. There is no parting there. 2. Make the coat and vest 
first. . 3. A cowbell. 4. Pine, because it has necdles. 
Burrow 


Red Clover Black Medic 


White Dutch Clover 
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“what 1 


Have Done to Help Improve Our 





Farm and Farm Life in 1941-42” 


WE’RE PRETTY sure Mother and Dad have had your help in whatever 
improvements have been made. And that “help” is what we want you to 
tell us about in not more than 250 words. Your letter might give some 
other boy or girl the very idea he or she has been looking for. For the 
best letter from a boy and a girl, we will send each a Stamp Album contain- 
ing $2.50 in War Savings Stamps. For other letters published, we'll send a 
nice “starter”? of Stamps. Mail letters to Young Southerners by Sept. 
15, to office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


The Swift Deserves Its Name 


Grandpa and Jim Follow Him “Along Nature’s Trails” 


By H. O. COFFEY 


GRANDPA Baker was in the 
A iiwe: garden busy lifting and 
dividing jonquil and tulip bulbs 
when grandson Jim sauntered up. 


“Grandpa, I’ve seen’ my first 
chimney sweep nest in the school 
chimney, but I still don’t see how 
they make it stay put.” 

“Not chimney sweep, my boy— 
it’s chimney swift. And they have 
the right name, too. In flight, their 
speed easily reaches 100 miles per 
hour. Only the duck hawk travels 
faster. As for the nest staying put, it 
is glued in place by a salivary secre- 
tion of the birds. The mother swift 
lays four to six long eggs in this 
semicircular nest and both she and 
the papa bird do the incubating. 
Also, the swift’s wings beat alternate- 
ly—one, then the other—rather than 
together as do those of most birds.” 

“T’ve never seen one anywhere ex- 
cept around a chimney, Grandpa. 
Don’t they ever stay in trees?” 


“I should say not! A swift never 
stops except in the home chimney. 
He eats, drinks, gathers material for 
his nest, and even courts his lady love 
while in flight. Looking for food, 


a swift may cover a thousand miles 
in a single day, nonstop.” 
“What do they eat, sir? 
“Insects, Jim, and that’s about all. 
Folks owe them a lot for the number 
of pests they destroy. But back to 
their flying ability. The ordinary 
hawk, a master at swooping down on 
his prey, doesn’t have a chance with 
the swift, which, due to his, tremen 
dous speed has often been described 
as a ‘flying cigar.’ His tail outline 
seems to disappear entirely.” 
“Do they migrate, Grandpa?” 
“Now you have asked a puzzler, 
Jim. Folks along our Southern coast, 
as well as in southern Georgia and 
over in Florida, may see a whole 
army of them late some autumn 
afternoon. Next morning they leave. 
Just where they go we don’t know. 
Many have been banded but not one 
band has ever been returned to 
show where they winter. I never 
tire of watching them drop into a 
chimney, each time with no con 
fusion, and always there seems to be 
room for whatever number is pres 
ent. And lastly, the swift tends 
strictly to his own affairs, never dis 
turbing man, bird, or beast.” 


” 


He “Roped” a Nation’s Heart 


This Is No. 3 in Our Series, “What It Takes” 


ON his father’s ranch, the boy 
learned to rope and ride at the 
age of eight and was a full-fledged 
cowhand at 14. A ceaseless yearn- 
ing to see new country caused him 


to “take the trail” at 21—a trail that . 


ended mere than thirty years later, 
Aug. 5, 1935, in the mysterious light 
of # summer night along the bleak 
tundra of an Alaskan stream. 

Always, Will Rogers was “off for 
somewhere.” The stage, the movies, 
the radio, and newspaper syndicates 
all laid claim to the man. Yet cow- 
boys and statesmen, peasants and 
Princes, movie extras and stars were 
all one to him. He could dine in a 
palace or eat from the range chuck- 
Wagon with equal ease. He never 
lost the common touch. 

Rogers once counseled a discour- 





aged young actor: “Son, you need 
to get some good dirt under your 
feet—a piece of ground of your own 
—a place to run away to and invite 
your soul to go along. Plant some- 
thing, grow, and gather it. Get some 
animals. Then see how you feel.” 

His sympathy, tolerance, and char- 
ity for mankind knew no. bounds 
And Shakespeare must have had 
such a man in mind when he wrote: 
“His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments so mixed in him that Nature 
might stand up and say to all the 
world, “This was a man!” 

A smile of utter adoration and re- 
spect disappeared from the lips of 
America when Will Rogers “went 
off” to a new and eternal range. 

Surely, he had “what it takes.” 

H.0.C. 





Look / 


‘That fall tang in the air makes you want to do things, 
make things, and get busy in general. Here are some 


Young Southerners leaflets to help you in fun or work: 


KID PARTY 

TREE PARTY 

OLD GLORY 

A PASTURE GOLF COURSE 
tees 


WHAT YOUR CLUB CAN DO TOWARD 
VICTORY 

CAMPAIGN FOR SELLING WAR 
STAMPS AND BONDS 





Le 
Progr 
One will serve you. 


aflets may be ordered for 3 cents each from Young Southerners Department, The 
€ssive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
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There’s One in Every Family...4,za--, 


, WEVE GOT To a 
HOTSHOT 


IN ON TIME ---- 
FEED HER MORE FUEL, CASEY. 4 


SZ YEAH-BUT I & 

AS! FEEL LIKE A 

bd DONKEY ENGINE 
WITH A BLOWN 
CYLINDER HEAD 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1942 














WE WERE 20 MINUTES 
LATE WITH A FREIGHT 


> DONT YOu 
FULL OF WAR GOODS--- | WORRY, DEARIE- 


FAULT. TOO! I'VE FOUND OUT 
-agsretalbonsr Siac _<| WHATLL FIX YOUR 


CONDITION AND 
GET YOU BACK 


aes ¥ 
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THE “MRS. HAD DISCOVERED THE NEW,CRISPER POSTS BRAN 
FLAKES~-- CASEY SHOVELLED ‘EM IN EVERY MORNING~<AND IT 
WASN'T LONG BEFORE HE WAS A NEWMAN: GIVE A LOOKSEE.... 













I'LL TAKE A 















RETURN TickeT { POST'S BRAN FLAKES P RIGHT, 
ON THAT, WIFEY-| ARE TASTIER AND DAUGHTER- 
I’M FIRIN' THE CRISPIER THAN EVER! aa oo hgeale 
“HOTSHOT” => 

‘mee DEELISHUS 


TODAY / 
Zz 


OW xu, 
gD 
LZ 











BENEFITS KEEP 
YOU ON THE 












FAMILY WHO NEEDS 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES’ 
3 EXTRA BENEFITS! 
JUST READ BELOW— 


\) 
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(MAAN 
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¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post's 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

I. Bran to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

3. Vitomin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 








And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give you extra crispness... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 













































































NY mother’s eyes would glisten 
A with joy if her son or daughter 
were judged healthiest in the nation. 
It is a tribute to a mother’s care in 
guarding feet during childhood. 

Boys’ and girls’ shoes must fit 
growing feet correctly ...as long as 
they are worn. If they soon lose their 
shape they are as dangerous to deli- 
cate, pliant, growing feet as shoes 
improperly fitted. So never buy chil- 
dren’s shoes on looks alone. 

Insist on Poll-Parrot and Star 
Brand Shoes with all ten BUILT-IN 













ball fit 


arches 


lines 






Help Uncle Sam. 
Buy U.S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


f 


* = =6The Progressive Farmer, September 1942 


3. No binding insteps 
4. Age-conforming 


5. Ankle-hugging top 


Pemrerrot 


' STAR BRAND SHOES .. 4 


we BUILT-IN FIT fee Boys ana Girls | 





Growing Feet Need Shoes with BOU7-/y x7 | 


FIT features—listed below. Comin 
ing quality materials, scientific con- 
struction, pretesting, widest range 
of lasts, and the vast experience of 
the world’s largest shoe manufac- 
turer, these shoes are built to fit 
right before they are worn... and 
give vital, lasting fit. 

Be sure! Demand Poll-Parrot and 
Star Brand Shoes. Boys and girls 
love their grown-up styles for all 
occasions. Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
Division of International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


10-wAY © BUULT-[y x77 


1. Room for growing toes 
2. Correlated heel-to- heels 


6. Snug, pear-shaped 


7. Straight-tread lasts 
8. Free-action flexibility 
9. Soft, durable uppers 

10. Selected long-wear- 
ing soles 


AND 


Parrot 















Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 
















LOW COST RELIEF FOR 


A FREE SAMPLE will prove to you why Dr. Guild’s 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC COMPOUND 
has been a trusted aid in asth- 

matic paroxysms for over 70 

years. Pleasant. Economical. 

24 cigarettes only 50¢! Powder, 

25¢ and $1.00 at nearly all drug 

stores. Write today for FREE 

SAMPLE ! The J. H. Guild 

Co., Dept. F2, Rupert, Ver- 

mont. Use only as directed 

on package. 
























ACALLTO ., 
MEN PAST 45 { 


You can serve your 
country well by being a 
McNess Man. Make it 
possible for busy farmers to buy 

a large share of daily cocmmniion in 
own homes. Help them save hundreds 
of tire;wasting, time-taking trips to 
town. Start right away in this im- 
portant work. Cash pay every day. 


$75 to $150 in a Week 


Opportunity for hustlers is unlimited 
—many make $75 to $150 in a week. 
You need no experience—we supply 


goods on credit— no bosses, no layoffs— work is 
nleasant, permanent, profitable and above all, necessary 


Jon't wait — get the facts — write today. (122 


THE McNESS CO., 63 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 




















wae for Our Low Prices. 


FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble Memorials. 
($11 Up) Vretens Paid. causes, Durable. 





. 8. Marble & Granite Co., A- 2 Oneco, Fila. 


THIS war may tend to prevent 
future wars because the suffering 
now is not confined to the men under 
arms, for bombs are no respecters 
of persons; and people will demand 
that their leaders desist from acts 
and declarations that cause wars. 
We are at war and good has often 
come from disaster. Edwin Cook, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


THE AMERICAN way of life 
has its greatest strength in the unity 
of millions of American homes, held 
together and protected against 


emergencies. Geneva Long, 
Caddo Parish, La. 
I THINK every farm family 


should have a good old swimming 
hole. Since our parents couldn’t use 
the car to take us to a big public 
pool, my brother and I made a swim- 
ming hole and several of our friends 
helped us so we could all swim to- 
gether. Bunky Guthrie, 

Halifax County, Va. 


I NEVER liked literature very 
much, but now it has become my 
favorite school subject, because we 
make a game of it and call this game 
“Increasing Our Vocabulary.” We 
see how many new, helpful, every- 
day words we can learn from our 
reading and make them our own 

Polly Billing, 
Saline County, Ark. 


MY HOBBY is helping my sister 
work and sell things out of her 
victory garden to get money to buy 
War Savings Bonds. My dad gives 
us one stamp every time we earn one, 
and we race to see who gets the most. 

Mary Cheatwood, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


MY FAVORITE hobby is collect- 
ing stamps. I have chosen this be- 
cause it gives me a wide interest in 
many foreign countries, helps me to 
know each country a little better, tells 
the story of the world, stimulates in- 
terest in subjects such as history, 
geography, government, and impor- 
tant current affairs. 

Alton Schoppe, 
Burleson County, Tex. 


THERE ARE hundreds and prob- 
ably thousands of Young Southerners 
who, like myself, have never worked 
in the fields, though they have lived 
in the country all their lives. Now 
these girls and boys are using hoes 
and plows, etc., in our victory effort. 

Ida Swinford, 
Gordon County, Ga. 


I BELIEVE if we all do our part, 
we can slap the Japs and win the 
war. For my part, I am growing a 
fall garden, collecting scrap iron, 
rubber, and aluminum, and raising 
chickens to buy War Stamps and 
Bonds. Stanley G. Eaton, 

Whitley County, Ky. 


ALL 4-H’ERS have a job to do in 
this war as well as the rest of the 
folks. I am helping to win the war 
right beside our “boys” by buying 





Young Scutherners 


RES CRT | 


Letter Corner | 


War Stamps. I have one book filled 

and four or five stamps in another 
one. This is our duty. 

Bernice Dalton, 

Sullivan County, Tenn. 


I WANT to help grow victory 
gardens and buy War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds to keep the light 
of liberty burning. Suzanne Dauis, 

Atoka County, Okla. 


WE SHOULD be very proud of 
our soldiers. But how are they going 
to do their jobs if we don’t raise food 
for them? I believe the farm is the 
first line of America’s defense. 

Joyce Williams, 
Wake County, N. C. 


A GOOD slogan for 4-H club 
members would be “Fight as we've 
never fought before.” No, not on 
the front line with rifles and tanks 
or in a plane. What I mean is to 
grow food for those that are doing 
those things. Ray Strebeck, 

Covington County, Miss. 


INDIAN SUMMER 
By T. O. Davis 

Autumn is a gypsy with wealth 

untold, 

High, wide, and handsome she 

scatters gold, 

Every woodland nook is now full 

of charms 

Nestling within her spendthrift 

arms. 

Editor’s Note.—Ten years ago, T. O. 
Davis’ first contribution appeared in The 
Progressive Farmer; he was 14 years old. 
Still a loyal Young Southerner, he is now 
a staff sergeant in the U. S. Army stationed 
at Camp Shelby, Miss, just 60 miles from 
home. “Indian Summer’”’ is his latest timely 
contribution to us. 


“The Wash” 


ACTION and humor have both 
been caught in Virginia Barnes’ 
drawing, “The Wash,” which wins 
this month’s Young Southerners 
award of $2.50 in War Stamps. Vir- 
ginia lives in Sumter County, Ala. 
If you would like to try for a simi- 
lar prize in our monthly contest, send 
not more than two black-and-white 
drawings to Young Southerners De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. Of course, no 
drawings can be returned. 
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Handy Farm Devices 


Self Hog Oiler For an economical oiler for 
hogs, place a post firmly in 

the ground and wrap it with burlap. Then put a 
bottomless pail that will fit tightly over the top of 
the post and nail it on. The pail serves as a reser- 
voir for the oil and the burlap acts as a wick to 
absorb and apply the oil to the hogs as they rub 
against it. After the burlap is saturated, the flow 
will be gradual. Doyle Huddleston, 
Wilson County, Tenn. 





Percolator Pourer [| have found that anyone can make a handy kero- 

sene can to pour the oil in a lamp from an old per- 
colator. When the percolator looks too bad to use, use it for the oil instead 
of throwing it away. Mrs. ]. L. Mobley, Chatham County, N. C. 


Seed Saver A device I have found quite 
useful in threshing out sma!l 
quantities of such seeds as English peas, cab- 
bage, turnips, etc., is a rectangular box, 2 feet 
wide, 2% feet deep, and 3 feet long, with 
screen as shown by this front view. I use three 
removable wire screens of different mesh. 

The screen is inverted and “cross boards” 
every 6 inches extend from bottom of box to 
screen with upper edges beveled to prevent 
lodgment of seeds between screen wire and top 
of boards. The “triangular strip,” placed at 
the back end and both sides, prevents the lodgment of seeds on the top of the 
screen frame. Front end of box remains open. 

I place the threshing box on a table and use a short stick as a frail. I 
save nearly all of my own garden seeds. E. S. Moorer, 
Greenwood County, S. C. 





Tireless Woodcutter For the man short on labor or who plans to use 

more wood this winter and less of coal and other 
fuels, thus contributing that much more to the war effort, a small electrically 
operated crosscut saw may be just the thing. It can be made at home, with 
the help of the blacksmith, for $25 to $30, including the cost of a %-horse- 
power motor. It does the work of two men, is easy to move about, and will 
handle logs up to 15 inches in diameter. Complete plans may be obtained 
free from Harry L. Garver or Paul G. May, Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. These men developed it. 


Handling Hayracks This device 

will enable the 
older men and boys left at home to han- 
dle the heavy wagon hayracks. 

A 2 x 8 about 22 feet long is mor- 
tised into the top of a solid post at such 
height that when the 2 x 8 is horizontal, 
its height will be about that of the top of the rear bolster stakes on the wagon. 
Two such posts and 2 x 8’s will be needed, set just far enough apart so the 
wagon will pass between them easily. The hanging 2 x 4 should hold the 
2x 8 about level. To remove the rack, drive the wagon between the posts 
from the right until the front end of the rack tips the bar down. This. will 
lift the rack up at the rear until the wagon can be driven on through. To put 
on the rack, the wagon can be backed in by hand or team, the rack tipped 
down until it is in place at the rear bolster, then backed on out, the front end 
coming down into place as it is backed out. 

A wagon box is handled in exactly the same way, except poles or 2 x 4’s 
must be slipped under the front and rear ends to slide on the rails. 


I. W. Dickerson. 





Handy Chicken Trough Salmon, tomato, or condensed milk cans cut 

off about 114 inches from the bottom, and then 
nailed with 4-penny nails to a 6-inch plank, make the best chicken trough 
I ever tried. Mrs. Annie Hanson, Newton County, Miss. 


Silage Tester To make good silage from leg- 
umes, small grains, and grasses 
without the need of molasses or a dilute acid, these 
crops, the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry has found, 
must have not more than 68 per cent moisture—and 
_ that’s what this device finds out. A 12-inch length 
* of 2-inch pipe, a 14-inch hardwood plunger, and a 
2x4 lever 414 feet long are the main pieces of equip- 
ment needed. The drawing shows the general set-up. If any juice leaks 
out of the holes in the pipe when the pressure is applied, the silage material 
Contains too much moisture. Measurements must be exact and work must 
be done with meticulous care to get the correct answer. For more specific 
istructions, see your county agent or write Service Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Potato Vine Cutter Next month we plan to publish plan for making 

a simple but effective cutter for removing vines 
from the sweet potato crop. Meanwhile, any who wish to get an early start 
may obtain a leaflet about it from C. V. Phagan, extension agricultural engi- 
heer, Clemson College, S. C. , 











LET'S CALL 
A HALT ON 
THOUGHTLESS 
BUYING 


If the way you buy gives comfort to the Axis, it’s 
time to call a halt! 


Buy only when you must, and then buy only longer- 
lasting things! Don’t waste your country’s material, man- 
power, machine time on things that 
will need to be replaced too soon. Buy 
only for long, hard service and you 
conserve for Uncle Sam. 


a BUY TO LAST « 
No doubt about it—here’s one SAVE TO WIN j 
more way to help your country win. , i 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


For 54 years the name 





“Exide” has symbolized 


dependability, long life. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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“GOSH, WILLIE — SINCE WE GIVE 
THE OLD CAR THET ‘PLUG-CHEK’ 
ONCLE RAFE AINT MISSED # ONE! 










KEEP YOUR CAR. TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR RUNNING LONGER-BETTER 


Take a tip from the Mountain 
Boys! Check every engine on 










FREE! 


Spark Plug 


your place for these danger 4 


signs: lack of power, poor fuel 


economy, hard starting. 


new inspection service called 
‘“Plug-Chek’’ lets you see for 


yourself if plugs waste gas 














Instruction Oy 


“i 
‘7 Seon 


A Book 


tenth 
te Fg, 
Singin 
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power, if operation is ‘too 


hot’ or ‘‘tpo cold.” 


ance in tractor, truck or car. 
Ask your Auto-Lite Dealer fora 
‘““Plug-Chek.” When plugs are 
faulty, replace them with 













Helps you 
find what's needed to correct 
trouble and get better perform- 


FREE ‘‘Plug-Chek’’ Data Book 
helps you locate cause of 
spark plug ills —tells what to 
do to restore gas economy, 
get ‘‘like-new”’ performance. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Ignition Engineered Auto-Lites 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


IN ITS 26 GREAT 


ING FOR AMER'CA’S ARMED 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Merchandis 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
FORCES ON 












SARNIA, ONTARIO 
ng Division 
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AUTO-LITE 1S PRODUC 


LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 



































a > to read the Classified 
; T L Ads in this issue. Some 


- classified advertiser has 
anticipated your wants. Read them and see for 
yourself. 





Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if 
“ae are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 

ut send today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 


279-J Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. -It’s 
ALKALINE (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 


s 
cO%se 


UQUID, TABLETS. SALVE, NOSE DROPS 





7Jo Relieve 
Misery of 












WILD APPLE TREE 





—From silhouette by Ugo Mochi. 





How Can We Help? 


A September War Sermon 


THIS war is bringing a check- 

up upon the loyalty and un- 
selfishness of every citizen. Early in 
the struggle a man said in my hear- 
ing, “If we get into this war, it will 
not be my war. Somebody else can 
fight it, not me.” I happen to know 
that that man changed his mind 


By 
REV. J. W. 





overnight when his son volunteered 
for the Navy. Now, like all the rest 
of us, he is asking, “What can I do 
to help?” 

The outcome of this war carries 
incalculably important consequences 
to Christian civilization. No one 
can be neutral in any struggle like 
this where the stakes are either Civil- 
ization or Barbarism. We are in a 
war that will touch the last little 
farm up in the hills and the broad- 
acred fields of our great plantations. 


What can we do to help? We can 
buy Bonds till it hurts. We can 
deny ourselves every luxury that we 
had come to consider a necessity. We 
can cooperate with every agency that 
is trying to hasten victory. We can 
work harder and longer to help our 
boys at the front. 

We can remember in our prayers 
the “Man in the White House.” As 
time goes on, his courage will more 
and more appear to our citizenry. 


With a body partly broken by dis- 


ease, he carries on. He’s your Pres- 
ident and mine, and we are not go- 
ing to fail him in this dire hour. 

What can we do? All this, and 
more as time goes on—an extra field 
of grain, longer hours of harvest, 
earlier hours for farm work, buying 
War Stamps and Bonds, turning in 
every bit of usable scrap that our 
factories need. 

Furthermore, along with all the 
horrors of war it is heartening to 
recall that great leaders in church 
and state are earnestly at work try- 
ing to plan and make a better post- 
war world. We can help create a 
better world by Faith. For Faith is 
not a mere repetition of things we 
have been taught to believe; rather 
Faith is the mover of our minds and 
hearts to noble deeds. At present, 
mankind is using force as the arbiter 
of the anger that has burst out all 
over the world. Back of the force we 
are justifiably using to defeat bar- 
barian leaders, there must be this 
conviction—that when it is all over 
and Hate has spent its force, Love 
is the only force strong enough to 
build a decent world—decent in hon- 
or and justice. 


Finally, let us pray daily about our 
war. Our prayer-thoughts are build- 
ers. I have been able through prayer 
a few times to change the apparent 
trend of my health. You have had 
the same experience. I have been able 
through prayer to change my atti- 
tude toward what looked like certain 
defeat into something that actually 
helped me forward. Prayer can help 
all of us now. So it is that the Bible 
reads, “Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.” 


Wholehearted Defense 


By NELLIE LOWMAN WILLIAMS 


Truly, the corn is a much greener 
green, 


This year than ever before; 


Even the cotton’s a far brighter 
sheen, 


Since WAR has knocked at our 
door! 


Food must be stored up and 
clothing be made, 


Or babes will famish and freeze; 
Nature herself is extending her aid 
To nations down on their knees. 


Gardens are growing and fruit 
trees are full, 
In spite of heat and of drouth; 
Geese give their feathers and 
sheep give their wool, 
That no one need do without. 


All this abundance, oh, let us con- 
serve, 
As Joseph did long ago; 
May we awaken and strain every 
nerve, 
To ward off famine and woe! 
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Country Things 
{ Love Most 


September Prize Letters) 


LARGE brick junior high 
,00l is just across the road from 


my country home. I love the smiling 
faces of the boys and girls hurrying 
to their places as school begins, the 


friencly teachers, the orange- -colored 
buses coming each morning. I love 
to sit by my window and watch the 
smaller children playing on their 
slides and swings, and most of all, 
to sce the merry groups as school 
turns out and they hurry to get on 
the buses for the trip home. 
Mrs. S. R. Lanier, 
Calhoun County, Ga. 


I LOVE the warm, sunny days 
and cool nights of September in 
South Texas. I love to go out to the 
cotton field and gather the last fleecy 
bolls... to help haul loads and loads 
of corn and see the crib get brimful 

. to turn cows into fields where 
earlier crops have been harvested . . . 
the warm September rains which en- 
able me to sow seeds for winter vege- 
tables . . . love to get my little girl 
off to school in the morning and have 
her coming home in the afternoon 
with newly learned experiences. 

Mrs. Ernest Dahse, 
Lavaca County, Tex. 


I LOVE the clean scent of fluffy 
white cotton, to be in the field 
weighing time and see the Negroes 
grin as they tell how much they have 
picked, to catch the odor of a barn 
of golden-ripe tobacco curing, to hear 
the clear yells of fox hunters in the 
early morning, the sound of their 
horns and the yelping of the dogs, 
and to sit on my porch and watch 
white ducks glide across the reflect- 
ing pond, Doris Murphy, 

Cumberland County, N. C. 


I LOVE the smell of ripe apples 
and ripe scuppernongs, to hear the 
cotton pickers singing and see the 
black babies asleep on sheets of cot- 
ton at the ends of the rows, to hear 
the whir and hum of the cotton gin, 
to see the first crackling fire in the 
living room, and to look out from my 
sleeping porch at night and see the 
September harvest moon riding high. 

Mrs. William Elliot, 
Cumberland County, N. C. 


I LOVE to see bales of alfalfa hay 
stacked high in the barn, and love 
to see it untied and carried to the 
stock in blocks. I love to see cows 
munching hay, the big, fat hogs eat- 
ing yellow ears of corn, and the hens 
picking up the loose grains on the 
ground. Mrs. C. E. Armstrong, 

Wilbarger County, Tex. 














pycsuse an egg is 24 water, your hens must 

be adequately watered if they’re to maintain 
full productivity. But keeping fresh water con- 
stantly before the birds is often one of the big 
jobs in poultry keeping. 

That’s why so many poultrymen have installed 
fully automatic Fairbanks-Morse Water Systems. 
They boost profits by increasing production 
and by cutting labor costs. They make a// live- 
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The Only Complete Line of 
HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
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SHALLOW WELL 


PISTON TYPE 
Capacities, 200, 375, 500, and 
600 gallons per hour. Wide 
choice of tank sizes. Pictured 

-Modelt 200-8, with double- 
acting piston pump and elec- 


DEEP WELL 


EJECTOR TYPE 
Need not be placed over the 
well, Only one moving part. 
1,-to 5-hp. motor sizes; 
capacities to 5500 g.p.h. In- 
cludes pump-to-tank piping, 
fully automatic coatrols. tric motor, Fully automatic. 


Ue 











stock healthier, more productive, and more 
profitable by replacing periodic watering with 
an ever-available supply. 


READY TO PLUG IN 


Many Fairbanks-Morse Water Systems come to 
you ready to use. No special wiring or auxiliary 
equipment is required. Just plug into a light 
socket and couple to your supply and distribu- 
tion pipe lines. Then you're set for years of 
dependable, profitable service. There is a size 
and type for every need, at surprisingly low cost. 


A FARM PRODUCER IS ENTITLED TO BUY A 
WATER SYSTEM... and a farm engine, hammer 
mill, windmill, and other farm equipment which 
will help do a better job... without a priority. 


See the Dealer Who 
Displays This Sign 
He offers a complete line 
and unbiased advice. 


FREE! 


WATER 
SYSTEM 
MANUAL 





FAIRBANKS: 






~~ WATER SYSTEMS 








Gives clear, concise, authoritative advice on 
selecting, installing, and operating water 
systems. May prevent costly errors. Mark 
s coupon for your free copy. 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. I-113 

600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

| 

| () Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
F-M Water System Manual. 

| ¢ ) Send name of my nearest F-M dealer. 

| ) Send information on the following F-M farm equipment 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 
Address 


Town or City State 









Firestone 
gt ead Le PN 


FOR HOME AND CAR..FARM AND GARDEN 


-- SPORTS AND RECREATION 





N THESE DAYS of 

higher living costs, it 
is more than ever 
necessary to buy wisely. 
That’s why you should 
make it a regular habit to 
stop and shop at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Store. 


There, in one modern 
store, you will find a 
more complete stock of 
extra value merchandise 


that you want and need 
for home and car, for 
farm and garden, for 
sports and recreation. 


Look at the wide variety 
of products shown here, 
then see them at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Store. Who 
can say when you will 
again be able to get such 
high quality products at 
such low prices? 


Some products shown of mentioned in this advertisement are sold subject to Government regulations. 
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BARN PAINT 


RIGHT RED 





REGISTER YOUR CAR HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS 
AND TRUCK FOR AT YOUR NEAREST FIRESTONE 
FREE FIRESTONE DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


HOME SUPPLIES 
A Ly Mae Bathroom scales - Carpet sweepers .. . 
sat PLAN Cleaning > Clocks, electric ... 
-s dryers e kers . 
: See nn s... Door mats... Dry cleaner... 
Your tires W ill Electrical supplies . . . Flashlights, batteries 
» H F bulbs ... Floor and furniture waxes and 
be examined, ane hi 
polishes ... Grills . . . lroning boards, pads 
in fl ate d an d and covers... Irons, electric ... Light bulbs 
2 . .- Mixers, electric ... Mops... 
“Safti-Branded”’ interior and exterior ... Paintin 
. ...+ Phonograph record sets ... 
wit h your ees. phonoradios . . . Radio accessories . ; 
initials. Your om - and electric . .. Shavers, electric . 
battery, spark : 


plugs, brakes, pa FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLIES. ’ 
H . shaale fertilizer . . . Garden hose, sprinklers anc 
lights, Ww heels pete a aig Game —_ -.. Lawn, Cone and 
icae- vegetable seeds ... Lawn mowers ... Overalls 

and lubrica ° . + Werk clothes ... Work gloves. 
tion will be AUTO SUPPLIES, — 

-e ‘ eee rake lining . 
checked. All this aterials ... Cushions... Dri 
service is free! ing lights... Fan belts . 

. . Seee 
Register your car 
: n glas 

and truck at the nearest Tire naterials . « 


Firestone Dealer or  WiPet Dlades. 

: . a RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Firestone Store equipped to adeaieten ae .- Baseballs, balls z 

‘ . : ... Fishing tackle. ; ie 
give this service. Get the complete line... Men’s oats 
free booklets telling how to > an oe oo Tents tonne aa 
conserve your tires, car, BICYCLES " 

and Accessories ... Scooters ... Velocipede 

truck and tractor. ~Gaec' pnneee SAPRIV SE 


tepladders ... Toasters ... Tools, household 
.. Vacuum cleaners ... Waffle bakers... 
Washing machines. 


““WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE TO 
GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone tires” reesioen 


Says Mr. Extra Traction each avalon 
~ ~ : 


ariety 
here, 


es 
i 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


for Tractors 
Firestone Transport Tires 
for Trucks 
Firestone DeLuxe ChampionTires 
for Cars 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks, the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N.B.C. Red Network 





. } Fire sfone : 
gute PATTY: Linn —s—.. 
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_— Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





husbands RISSCS 


were cold as We 


HOW A FARM WIFE OVERCAME THE “ONE NEGLECT” THAT OFTEN RUINS A MARRIAGE 






C 
GO. Py 
‘SF 


I. Imever dreamed I'd be a neglected wife. We were so much in love, at first — 
we lived only for each other, and our farm. But Jack grew cool, indifferent. 





2. | was miserable. I couldn't understand 
the reason until one day an old chum, who'd 
been a trained nurse, came to our neighbor- 
hood. Bless her, she soon set me straight! 
“Perhaps it’s your fault,’ she began. 
“Nothing chills a husband’s love quicker 
than carelessness about feminine hygiene 
(intimate personal cleanliness).”” 

















3. She told me how thousands of modern 
women use Lysol for intimate feminine 
cleanliness. ‘You see,” my friend explained, 
‘Lysol is so gentle it won’t harm sensitive 
tissues—just follow the easy directions on 
the bottle.” “‘And,” she added, ‘Lysol dis- 
infectant cleanses, deodorizes—it is an 
effective germicide.” 











4. The very next day, I bought a bottle of 
Lysol at the drug store in town. The results 
were all my friend predicted. And my mar- 
riage is once more a happy honeymoon. 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC—gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains 
no free alkali. It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a powerful germicide, 
active in presence of organic matter 
(such as mucus, serum, ete.). SPREAD- 
ING—Lysol solutions spread and thus 





virtually search out germs in deep 
crevices. ECONOMICAL— small bot- 
tle makes almost 4 gallons of solution 
for feminine hygiene. CLEANLY 
ODOR —disappears after use. LAST- 
ING— Lysol keeps full strength indeti- 
nitely, no matter how often it is 
uncorked, 











Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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FOR FEMININE HYGIENE = 


BP For new FREE bookie? (in plain wrapper) about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard 


or letter for Booklet P. F.-942. Address, Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, 1 mes 


DOCTOR, what should parents 
do to prepare their children for 
school? 

President Roosevelt in his procla- 
mation calling for the observance of 
National Child Health Day on last 
May 1, urged the parents of the 
United States to protect all children 
over nine months old from two seri- 
ous diseases — smallpox and diph- 
theria. Both of these can be prevented 
absolutely; they are dangerous dis- 
eases and there is no excuse for their 
occurrence when being vaccinated ‘s 
so simple. And typhoid is another 
serious disease which can be prevent- 
ed by vaccination, and effective vac- 
cines against whooping cough and 
tetanus are expected to be in general 
use in the near future. Most of the 
so-called children’s diseases occur 
after the child enters school. Pre- 
vention against these catching dis- 
eases is among the most important 
steps which should ke taken to pre- 
pare children for school. County 
health departments usually conduct 
vaccination clinics during the sum- 
mer months and children especially 
should be given the advantage of 
these. 


Please give details about the pro- 
tection against diphtheria. 


Children entering school for the 
first time are necessarily thrown in 
contact with larger groups of chil- 
dren than ever before in their lives. 
This leads to an exchange of catch- 
ing diseases, among which diphtheria 
is the most serious. Forty years ago 
diphtheria was a terrible scourge, as 
many parents can remember; it was 
not uncommon for three or four in a 
family to be wiped out in a few days. 
But now there is no need for such a 
thing to happen since protection 
against diphtheria is easily obtained. 
It requires only two doses of diph- 
theria toxoid given a month apart. 
Six to twelve months is the best age 
to have children vaccinated against 
diphtheria, but if this has been neg- 
lected, they should certainly have the 
toxoid before entering school. A 
number of states now require a child 
to be protected before he is allowed to 
enter school. Following the toxoid, 
a skin test (the Schick test) can be 
made to determine whether or not 
the child has become immune and 
will not take the disease. 





What should be done about 
children suffering from phys- 
ical defects? 


If a child has been examined 
at school, or by the family phy- 
sician, and found to have such 
defects as adenoids, large and 
diseased tonsils, bad teeth, and poor 
eyesight, these should be corrected 
before school opens. With such 
handicaps a child is in no physical 
condition to withstand the strain of 
routine hours and study connected 
with school life. Many a child must 
repeat a year’s work in school because 
of such defects, and this is a loss of 
time which also has an economic as- 
pect since such a child cannot take 
full advantage of the teaching he re- 
ceives at school. Most parents are 
particular that their children enter 
school in clean and neat clothes and 


By 8B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. BD. 
Health Editor 





with proper equipment. This is as 
it should be, but unfortunately the 
same amount of care is not taken in 
regard to the physical condition of 
the children. 


In preparing children for school, 
haven't parents really an important 
responsibility? 


Yes, they have; and parents should 
realize that to get a child ready for 
school is really to get him ready for 
life. It is right that they should want 
him to make a handsome appearance, 
but they should go further and make 
him physically fit. Preparation for 
school should begin in the home long 
before the child reaches school age. 
First of all, he should be taught good 
health habits, such as eating the right 
food at the right time, sleeping in 
the fresh air, playing in the sunshine, 
using the toilet regularly, keeping 
clean and in good humor (a child 
will keep in good humor if his pat- 
ents do); second, his physical defects 
should be corrected; third, he should 
be vaccinated to prevent smallpox 
and typhoid, and inoculated with 
toxoid to keep him from getting 
diphtheria. By observing these 
things, parents can protect their chil- 
dren’s health, prevent them from 
losing time from school, and make 
them capable of receiving the educa- 
tion the state provides for them. And 
now, right off, parents should arrange 
vaccinations with nurse and clinic. 
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_Army Auxiliary Corps. Of their 


‘} RITAIN awards a Good 
a Service badge to women 
__# volunteers for six months 

of acceptable service on 
the land. We, too, have our land 
army of women although we are 
not so decorated or designated. 
Appropriate to our own enterpris- 
ing and loyal farm women (many 
of whom are performing valiant- 
ly the double duty of homemak- 
ing and farming from “can see” 
to “can’t see”) is the slogan “TI 
have not yet begun to fight,” used 
in 1778 by Captain John Paul 
Jones. In July we told you about 
the organization of the Women’s 


own place in this war, farm 
women can say in ali truth, “we’re 
the backs for the WAAC’s,” and 
with our Government calling the 
signals, we can say furthermore to 
our boys in the Army, “We save 
fats for your gats.” 

Surely no woman will discard 
one teaspoonful of fat now that 
we are assured that each two 
pounds of fat salvaged from our 
home cooking will provide suffi- 
cient glycerine to fire five anti- 
tank shells. Like our Revolu- 
tionary grandmothers who mold- 
ed lead bullets to win our free- 
dom, it is our duty to make bullets 
in our kitchen to hold this same 
freedom. The method is simple: 
(1) Save all drippings and fat 
trimmings, (2) strain, (3) store 
in clean metal containers, (4) 
keep in a cool place, (5) take fat 
to local meat market for payment. 


MINUET 
—From an etching by.Margery Ryerson 


As to soap making at home, perhaps the following statement from the 
U.S.D.A. will help you: “If a farm family has been making soap and 


knows how, it probably should continue. If it hasn’t been making soap, . 


there’s no need to start now. To do so might prove wasteful. Many people 
do not know how to make soap. There are no indications of a soap short- 
age. WPB is coming out soon with a plan to salvage the wastage of house- 
hold fats, such as grease drippings. Details of the plan are not complete, 
but it can be reasonably assumed that a price schedule will be set up, since 
all scrap drives so far have provided for the purchase of scrap materials. 
That’s the market for fat.” 

Scanning our Southern horizon for trends of interest, I find our readers 
geared to the idea of using to best advantage those materials on hand. And, 
appropriate to September, the first school month of the year, there is a defi- 
nite “learn-how” movement sweeping the land. Neighborhood teachers are 
in demand for courses in home nursing, first aid and nutrition, and not for 
35 years has home sewing caught the imagination of women in so great a 
measure. Needlework is not only patriotic and practical, but is advised by 
physicians as good for war nerves or “jitters.” 


Seen and _ !ncredibly beautiful are some cotton arrangements I've ob- 
H d served. We suggest a bouquet of green cotton bolls, 
ear leaves, and open cotton. Fall fruits and leaves also give 
us a medium for expressing our individual ideas about 
decoration. Recently I saw on a cake stand an 
effective arrangement of purple grapes, peaches, 
and leaves. The ju jube tree provides another 
fall decoration worth trying. Use twigs with 
brown and green fruit interspersed with the 
glossy green leaves. Arrange in a container filled 
with damp sand to give sturdiness and weight. 
Not long ago in East Tennessee, I heard some 
common flower names which ride the tide ot 
popularity in usage, due to their expressive and 
imaginative titles: hearts bursting with love, 
wahoo plant or swamp dogwood, old maids o: 
zinnias, bachelor buttons or bouncing Bet, fare 
well to summer or wild asters, wild indigo or 
horsefly weed, Indian pipes or ghost flower (a SALLIE HILL 
fungus growth), pretty-by-nights or four o’clocks, 
blue bonnet or lupine (or buffalo clover), gentian or shut-up posy, gentian 
or blue bell, heartsease or pansy, wake robin or white trillium, sheep sorrel, 
Wood sorrel or oxalis, calico bush or mountain laurel, wild honeysuckle or 
pink azaleas What common flower names do you know? 


Do you remember the friendship quilts of some years ago with auto- 
8taphed names embroidered on each piece? Some friends in a summer 











ALL QUIET 
By Bess Hicks Heartwell 


Some day we’ll have an ordered 
house— 
The children all grown up— 
The table quiet as a mouse, 
When we sit down to sup. 





No rowdy little ones to call, 
“Jack didn’t wash his face!” 
No youngsters yelling in the hall 


While Grandma’s saying grace. 


Some day we’ll have an ordered 
home— 
The children grown and gone— 
And you and I will sit alone, 
Unkurried, neat, forlorn. 
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camp used the idea and made colortul draperies for the living room. Does 
this offer a Christmas suggestion for a coveted gift? 


Resourcefulness is. the word for Southwest Louisi- 
ana Institute’s Mrs. Earl Barnett. Concerned for 
the 500 school girls who must wait for school busses, 
she and President Joel Fletcher have provided rooms 
for rest, recreation, and study. A stove is available for heating sandwiches. 
Tea is served at 4 o'clock. Rooms are neat and attractive and open into a 
delightful courtyard. Attention: P.-T.A.’s, schools, and parents. Isn’t this 
plan a solution for our children who stand around drug stores and street 
corners waiting for the bus? 


Waiting for 
the Bus 


The need for supervision and chaperonage on overcrowded school busses 
also leads us to wonder how soon parents and schools are going to provide 
a “hostess” on all busses. Recently I saw a bus with children fairly crammed 
in the aisles and seats, with the general confusion one might well expect. 


Office Talk 
This Month 


Dr. Poe’s stimulating article on page 50 of this 
Progressive Farmer will lead many thousand 
readers to a most enjoyable, intellectual exercise 
—the exercise of thinking about things that are 
indeed “lovely and of good report,” things that inspire our enthusiasm and 
admiration. I should like for every woman reader to fill in one of the blanks 
and mail to Dr. Poe. . . . For you who yearn to write newsy letters to our 
boys in the service, Ruth Ryan comes to the rescue with timely tips... . 
Reader, can you spare a few minutes for the Little Folks? Miss Kate points 
with pride to vacation letters and her Handbook for Little Americans. . . . 
To keep your canning and cooking up to date with sugar substitutes, note 
Mary Autrey’s Foods for Victory and Canning From Fall Garden. Also see 
new Home Helps listed elsewhere in this issue. 


Doers ibe a 


Editor, Home Department 
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Kate Smith 


Swans stories 


with Mr. Angell 


of Erieau, Ont. 





iE THOMAS ANGELLS of Frieau, 
Ont., have a son in Canada’s Royal 
Air Force. One day Mrs. Angell 
decided to make a cake for his 
birthday. 

Mr. Angell writes: “When my 
wife went to get the brand of bak- 
ing powder she has used for years, 
it was minus. Then suddenly she 
remembered she had a can of Calu- 
met put away and, Miss Smith, 
she tried it. When I came home she 
said, “Tom, just lift that cake!’ 





“And I honestly say, it was so 
light I made the remark that it will 
not take much postage to send it! 

“We asked my son what he 
thought of the cake, and he said it 
was grand. The other boys also 
sang its praises. Calumet will be in 
the Angells’ cupboard from now 
on!” 





= 4 


































“e 

i YOU THINK Calumet makes 
good cakes,” writes back Kate, 
“tell Mrs. Angell to try it in her hot 
breads, too. They'll turn out soft 
and airy as clouds! 


“You see, Calumet acts tevice— 


once in the mixing, and then again 
in the oven—and that gives you 
biscuits and mufhns light enough 
to melt in your mouth! 


“Speaking of muffins, I’ve got a 


new sugarless recipe that’s simply 
grand. I'll send it along so that 
Mrs. Angell can give your son a 
hot breakfast treat next time he’s 
on leave!” 














* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 
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BRAN MUFFINS OR GEMS 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 egg, well beaten 
4 cup molasses 


% cup water or milk 
1 cup Whole Bran 
Shreds 


1 cup sifted flour or honey 
3 teaspoons Calumet 3 tablespoons melted 
Baking Powder shortening 


Pour water over bran and let stand 5 min- 
utes. Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Combine egg, 
molasses or honey, and shortening; add to 
bran mixture, mixing well. Add flour, beating 
only enough to dampen all flour. Bake in 
greased muffin or gem pans in hot oven (425° 
F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Makes 12 muffins or gems. 


(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 











THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 






Mae % P ‘ioe ipa 


FRUITED BRAN GEMS. Add 1 cup raisins or 
finely cut prunes to flour mixture. 


. stantly. 
































































FOOD research workers have 

found that better-textured cakes 
result from using half sugar and half 
corn syrup, although an all-syrup 
cake is considered quite acceptable. 
Sorghum and molasses verge toward 
the gingerbread idea, but if a half- 
and-half combination is worked out 
with sugar, cakes are very light 
and velvety. Here are four rules for 
using syrups in place of sugar: 

1. Use the same measure of syrup 
as of sugar, cup for cup. 

2. Allow for the fact that syrups 
contain water, and reduce other 
liquid in the recipe by % cup for 
each cup of syrup used. 

3. Double the vanilla and increase 
the salt slightly if you use corn syrup. 
Omit vanilla in honey, sorghum, and 
molasses cakes. 

4. If you use sorghum or molasses, 
add % teaspoon soda for each cup 
of syrup, and reduce the baking 
powder 1 teaspoon for each % tea- 
spoon soda used. 


“THIS GOLD Angel cake turns 
out as well with syrup as it did with 
sugar,” comments Mrs. G. R. Bauer, 
wife of a Master Farmer, Jefferson 
County, Tex.: 

One cup cake flour, 4% teaspoon cream 

of tartar, % teaspoon salt. 7% cup corn 

syrup, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 7 egg whites, 
7 egg yolks. 

Sift flour, cream of 
tartar, and salt togeth- 


STRAY CAT 


Rolling out dough is simple with a 
non-stick pastry cloth treated with a 
water repellent. 


By MARY AUTREY 


PEPPERMINT stick ice cream is 
refreshingly different and the perfect 
solution to your sugar conservation 
program: 

One cup milk, % pound peppermint 

candy, 2 cups heavy cream. 

Heat milk in top of double boiler. 
Add broken candy and stir constantly 
until candy is completely dissolved. 
Pour into freezing tray of refrigera- 
tor and chill. Whip cream until 
thickened but not stiff. Fold into 
chilled candy mixture turned into a 
bowl. Pour back into tray and freeze 
with temperature at coldest point. 
Stir once or twice during freezing. 
Serve plain or with your favorite 
sauce, 

“SINCE WE must conserve sugar, 
I find lemon drop or mint candy 
dissolved in hot tea, when I am 
making it to be iced, takes the place 
of sugar quite satisfactorily,” writes 
Mrs. Sallie W. Bottorff, wife of a 
Master Farmer, Oldham County, Ky. 

FROM MRS. U. C. Stewart, Mas- 
ter Farmer’s wife, Thomas County, 
Ga., comes this recipe for Ginger 
Ring made with molasses: 

One-third cup bacon fat, % cup boiling 

water, 1 cup molasses, 1 egy beaten, 

2% cups flour, 1% teaspoons soda, 

Y, teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoons ginger, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, %_ teaspoon 

cloves, marshmallow sauce, nutmeg. 
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With this cake, the 
Bauers serve refrigerator ice cream 
also made with corn syrup: 

Mix 1 cup corn syrup, 2 cups milk, 
and 2 teaspoons vanilla. Add 1 cup 
cream, whipped stiff. Place in freez- 
ing unit. When frozen to a mush, 
beat well and continue freezing. 


bake at 350 degrees F. 
about 40 minutes. Top with marsh 
mallow sauce sprinkled with nutmeg: 

You will find recipes for other vie 
tory foods listed under Home De 
partment Helps in this issue. A 
don’t overlook the new leaflet of 
making and using peanut butter. 


—_— 








CROCHET SPECIAL—DOILIES, MEDALLIONS 
A MOST unusual collection of six leaflets with instructions 
for making an assortment of doilies and medallions. 
addition to luncheon, buffet, and vanity sets, motifs af 
suitable for bedspreads, tablecloths, chair backs, etc. Maa 
of your favorite designs, all of which have appeared in the 
magazine, are included in this group. i 
for only 6 cents. Ask for Doilies and Medallions and se 


Order all six leailets 


all requests to Home Department, The Progressive Farmeh 


at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve Yo 
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NEXT to food, our boys in the 

service hunger for news from 
home. And the only way they get 
that news is in the letters they get 
fom home. Some towns have one 
person who writes every single 
boy from that town every so often 
just to be sure he is getting his share 
of the home town news. Many coyn- 
ty papers print the names of local 
boys together with their addresses to 
encourage their friends to write. But 
letters aren’t enough, since a poor let- 
ter can be worse than no letter at all. 
Here are a few tips to help you in 
writing to your sweetheart, brother, 
friend, or son: 

Write regularly—friendly, amusing, full- 
of-news letters. Tell him about things back 
home that you are both interested in. Look 
up his mother, his friends; then report how 
well his mother looked and how cheerful, 
what his friends are doing. Send him news 
and more news. Home seems very far away 
tohim, but he thinks about it often. You 
can make it seem closer with your vivid 
descriptions and stories of what’s going on 
so that he will feel sure that nothing has 


changed and that you are all waiting for 
him to return. 


Discuss movies you’ve seen, songs you’ve 
heard, those he is likely to see and hear in 
camp. 

Read his letters carefully, answer his ques 
tions and be on the lookout for some small 
thing he may need, such as shaving soap, 
tazor blades, stationery, or camera films 
Send him snapshots of the family, friends, 
the dog, his horse. 


) 
Don’t be gushy or go sentimental over 
him, don’t pretend a false cheeriness or 


WHEN | learned from 

MB your letters how much 
little folks all over the South 
are doing to win the war, 
I decided that every Little 
Folks reader would enjoy 
owning a Handbook for 
Little Americans, telling just what 
you can do to help. First, we must 
have good health habits, so we check 
ourselves by a daily health chart. 
When you have kept this chart for 
four weeks, you become a member 
o the Little Folks Health Club and 
Wear a red, white, and blue button 
Which says so. But while you are 
winning your button, you may also 
Winning your handbook since 
food health habits are the first rule 
You must observe. I’ll let you in on 
‘secret, too—tucked inside the hand- 
's a brand-new stamp book with 

4 10cent War Stamp for a starter. 
© get the health chart and rules for 
winning the handbook, write Miss 
Kate, Little Folks Editor, The Pro 
Stessive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


For the 
Littlest 
Folks 


Popularity 
Page 


He’d rather have a fat 
newsy letter from you 
than a cool drink on a 
hot day. Write him 
often. 


moralize. He has enough on 
his shoulders already. 

Don’t tell him how lonely 
you are or if you are wor- 
ried. Keep the bad news at 
home. 

A Tennessee reader 
asks two questions 
which may have others 
wondering too: 

“Dear Ruth Ryan: Is 
it all right for a girl to send greeting 
cards to boys she does not know per 
sonally, who are in camps? I am 
thinking about boys from my home 
town whose names come out in our 
local paper. 

“And would it be all right for me 
to write to one of our neighbor boys 
whom I have never dated? He is 
rather shy and probably won't an- 
swer, but he seemed to appreciate my 
wishing him good luck as he was 
leaving on the train. So far as I know, 
he has never dated girls, but our 
families are good friends and I would 
like to write.” 

My reply was, “Write to the neigh- 
bor boy by all means. He will ap 
preciate the letter all the more be- 
cause he is shy and doesn’t make 
friends easily. And greeting cards 
with a personal message and some 
home town news will be welcomed 
by any of the boys.” 


Hee KL yaw 


WRITE A SOLDIER CONTEST 


For the two best letters written to 
boys in our armed services, one by a 
boy, the other by a girl, Ruth Ryan 
will award prizes of $5 in War Stamps. 
Get your letters in the nrail before Sep- 
tember 18, and send all entries to Ruth 
Ryan, The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. 














Some of the interesting 
things little folks have been 
doing this summer are: 
growing victory gardens, 
making scrapbooks about 
birds and butterflies, help- 
ing Mother with the can- 
ning, collecting rubber, iron, paper, 
and other scrap for Uncle Sam, writ- 
ing to brothers and cousins in our 
armed forces, learning to cook and 
sew, buying War Stamps. 

In our vacation letter contest, 
first prize goes to Martin Hinote, 
Escambia County, Fla., and second 
prize to Jeff Allen Hodges, George 
County, Miss. The “Honorable Men- 
tions,” who each get a 10-cent stamp, 
are: Barbara Jean Brown, Houston 
County, Tex.; Dan’Cooper, Marshall 
County, Miss.; Sylvia Williams, St. 
Bernard Parish, La.; Reba Barfield, 
Terrell County, Ga.; Mary Bagwell, 
Gordon County, Ga., and Jimmie 
Lee Milam, Fulton County, Ga. 


YWyen Kot 
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“WONDER IF THIS FEMALE 
KNOWS HER STUFF?“ 


“She nearly let me capsize twice! Can’t say 
much for her soaping technique, either... 
One foot got three washings—then she passed 
up the other one completely! 


“Now where’s she off to? Probably leaving 
me here to soak overnight! 


“No—by cracky, she’s trotting out Johnson’s 
Baby Powder! Oh that lovely, velvety stuff! 
Let’s hope she knows what to do with it... 


“Over the tummy...under the chin! Aaah, 
she’s not missing a trick! Lots of delicious, 
soothing powder to make me slick as a 
kitten! ‘ 


“Well, it was sink or swim back there in the 
tub—but this gal sure shakes out a mean 
Johnson’s rubdown!” 


To make friends with a baby, simply give 
him an extra-special rubdown with 
cooling Johnson’s Baby Powder! It’s 
wonderfully soothing for chafes and 
prickles—and inexpensive, too! 


JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 
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1. When Joe said that, I was upset. But what 
hurt even more was when he added some- 
thing about my “fancy college ideas.” You 
see, I went to college and Joe didn’t. It had 
never come between us, until this time he'd 


2. I tried to keep my temper. “College has 
nothing to do with it,” I said. “Your sister's 
a nurse and she’s the one who told me that 
a child’s delicate system needs special care. 
She said you don’t give a child adult foods... 













































4.“A doctor she worked for approved Fletch- 
er’s Castoria because it’s so gentle and mild 
...safe, yet effective. And because it isn’t 
apt to cause griping or upset digestion. But 
look ...let’s stop and ask our druggist.” 


6. And what convinced Joe completely was 
the way Jimmy took Fletcher's Castoria. No 
fuss, no struggle. Jimmy loved the taste. 
“You're a smart girl,” said Joe with a smile, 
“even if you did go to college!” 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


uh Tiizhet CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative mode especially for children. 
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“A Little Lord Fauntleroy! 
That’s what you’re turning him into!” 





decided I was spoiling young Jimmy. “I 
suppose,” he said, “you studied scientific 
child raising. Sissy raising, I'd call it, with 
all these special folderols. Special soap, spe- 
cial ‘powder, and now a special laxative!” 





3. “Because a baby’s insides are more sensi- 
tive, more easily upset. And what's true of 
foods is true of a laxative. Sis said to give 
Jimmy a laxative that’s made especially 
for children—Fletcher’s Castoria. 





5. The druggist told us more about Fletch- 
er’s Castoria. He said it works almost natu- 
rally in from 8 to 12 hours, so it can be given 


at night and won't interfere with sleep. He 
suggested the money-saving Family Size. 








As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—bas an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it isn’t apt to disturb the appetite and 
digestion or cause nausea. In regu- 
lated doses senna produces easy elim- 
ination and almost never gripes or 
irritates. 

















2649—Specially designed to convert a 
man’s suit into one for a woman, and with 
the minimum amount of alteration. Sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20. 
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Family 
Wearables 


New and 
Flattering 


2 
SIZES 2 res 






3562—For that cas- 
ual frock a front-but- 
toned style in long 
range of sizes. Sizes 
lo, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, and 50. Size 
36, 3% yards 39-inch 
fabric. 





2823—Smart sim- 
plicity tor a little girl’s 
coat and dress. Sizes 
2, 4+, 6, and 8. Size 
4, 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric, for dress; 13% 
yards 54-inch tor coat. 
Order hat 3447, sizes 
2 to 10 years, sepa- 
rately. 


~~ 


3058—Princess house dress with a little 
apron that buttons on or off in a jifly. Sizes 
14, 16, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch fabric for dress: 
1% yards for apron. skirt, 2 yard 54-inch. 

2648—Delightfully wearable new peg- 
top dress takes minimum of material. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, 3% 
vards 39-inch fabric 


3 years. 


“> 


? 


\ 
2648 


SIZES 10-20 


3576—Two very different designs 
the same pattern. Sizes 6 months, I, 2, and 
Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric: 



























2823 


SIZES 2-8 
HAT 3447 





2581—For school days, a little girl’s boxy 
jacket, suspender skirt and matching bean 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8. Size 4, for jacket and 
cap, % yard 54-inch fabric; for suspender 


from 


second version, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


——— 





PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 1 


Clip and mail coupon to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Al. 


Name 


Street or R F. D. 
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Fashion Magazine 
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Beauty 
Care 


Should 
Begin Early 


By SALLY 


FEW children need to grow up 

homely. Children with good 
bones and teeth, clear skin, good di- 
gestion, shining hair, erect carriage, 
and good eyes have beauty assets so 
definite that no mere turned-up nose 
or too-large mouth can mar their at- 
tractiveness. 

Any child can have these assets 
if her parents continue careful super- 
vision of her dental needs, sleep, ex- 
ercise, diet, and elimination, and teach 
her to continue her own beauty care 
—daily mouth and skin care, bath 
and hair-brushing. 

Buy her a “brand-new” toothbrush 
and dentrifice, and teach her to brush 
her teeth correctly after every meal. 
Even if she still has her baby teeth, 
this habit is important, and so is a 
semi-annual visit to the dentist, and 
teeth straightening if needed. 

Buy a set of pretty washcloths and 
towels—perhaps bearing her own 
initials, Let her have her own fra- 
grant soap and talcum—and a nail 
brush. Then teach her that to go to 
bed without washing her face and 
body is no more to be thought of than 
going to bed in the clothes she has 
been wearing all day. 


Little Joan Carroll demonstrates the 
proper way to brush your hair to 
shining beauty. 

—Courtesy RKO Radio Pictures. 
Push the cuticle back gently with an 
orange stick to prevent _hangnails, 
reminds petite Gloria Jean. 
—Courtesy Universal Pictures. 











CARTER 


Get for her a pretty brush and 
comb and tell her how little girls from 
time immemorial have brushed their 
hair a hundred times a day, to help 
them have lovely shining tresses all 
their lives. 

Give her a little manicure set—or 
at least emery boards, orange stick, 
and buffer, and show her how to use 
them. (Better omit file and scissors 
until she’s older.) 

Give her a pretty bottle of skin lo- 
tion, too, and let her form the habit 
of using it on her hands regularly, 
and on her face if it is sunburned 
or wind chapped. 

You can’t expect a small girl to be 
too enthusiastic about any beauty 
routine, but you can introduce her 
to these habits painlessly as a part of 
her daily preparation for school, es- 
pecially if you hang up a pink or 
blue “report card” in her room and 
expect her to mark herself every day 
on whether she has given “big girl” 
care to her teeth, face, hair, and 
hands. 

Next month you'll have here some 
military orders beginning “Eyes 
Front,” that no American beauty can 
afford to neglect. 


Books Passing in Review 


IF YOU are looking for a book 

to end all cookbooks, The Moa- 
ern Family Cookbook (938 pages) 
by Meta Given most certainly must 
be considered. Using a diet pattern 
(see Nutrition Yardstick in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, June 1942) the book 
has a menu for every meal for the 
year, and directions for making every 
dish, (J. G. Ferguson & Associates, 
Chicago, $3.50.) 


A COLLECTION of short stories, 
Head of the Line, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, is a delightful excursion into 


the lives of New England folk. (The 
* 


Macmillan Company, New York. 


_ $2.50.) 


THE MODERN counterpart of 
The Compleat Housewife came 
across my desk not long ago. I refer 
to The Run of the House, by Char- 
lotte Adams. Writing with a twink- 
ling pen, Mrs. Adams addresses her 
common-sense remarks to efficient 
running of a comfortable home on 
the least expense, and including also, 
time out for company and a little 
fun. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $2.25.) 

Sallie Hill. 





MM 
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FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 


To help you and your daughters with your beauty problems, Sally Carter offers five 
leaflets and an attractive folder in which to keep them. Check leaflets desired, fill in 
Coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


QO Kindergarten to College Beauty 
for Daughters 

O What Does Your Smile Reveal? 

QO Shining Beauty for Your Hair 


OO It’s Fun to Give Yourself a 
Manicure 

O Health, the Foundation of All 
Beauty 





AT LAST! A BABY-GENTLE 
FLOATING SOAP THAT 
SUDS LIKE SIXTY 

















IN HARD WATER! 
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SWAN IS PURE AS 
IMPORTED CASTILES ! 
A HONEY ON HANDS! 


Si 











SWAN WINS FLOATING SOAP TITLE 


"Hard-water Suds Champ” 





CHAMP FOR DISHES, BATH, 
AND BABY! TRY SWAN! 


Champ for rich, whisk-away- 
grease dishwashing suds! 
Tops for mild, agree-with- 
your-skin lather! Thrifty, 
too. More soap per penny 
than any leading toilet soap! 
Get Swan today! You can’t 
buy a purer soap! 


Two convenient sizes 
—Large and Regular 


cou CvUr 
"Guaranteed b > 
¥ 


@ SPEEDY-SUDS CHAMP 
IN THE LABORATORY! 


Mechanical swish tests prove 
Swan suds faster than other 
floating soaps in hard water! 
Swish Swan in your dishpaal 
See for yourself! 























MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


TUNE IN: “WELL | SWAN“ ¢ Every Tuesday Night—Columbia Network 
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3572—A spanking white collar 3598—Two-piece dress offer 
on a one-piece dress. Sizes 12, : make-over possibilities. Sizes 10 


14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16,3% r : 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16 


/ yards 35-inch fabric. gee 2% yards 39-inch checked fab. 
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_and it gets 
mighty grimy, too! 
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EVERY FARMER IS WORKING 
HARDER TO HELP AMERICA 
WIN ! 
ALL OF US ARE, ED. BUTI DON'T : o re 
MIND — SO LONG AS | HAVE : “he ad Poe, i 
SPUNKY SOAP LIKE “ANTI-SNEEZE” Ce f : 
RINSO TO GET GRIMIEST WASHES 3572 ee es 
CLEAN AND FRESH \ | sizes 12-20 : : worth 
— SAFELY! ites. nces le while 
P ee, © steam 
e Lge; : 
Designs for Youth TUR | tc 
: ad c 
2642—Just the right lines for a beautiful young coat. 4 eo 
Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10,12. Size 8, 2 yards 54-inch fabric. :, 
3419—Brother and sister suits. Sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8. : 
Size 4 for girl’s blouse, 1 yard 35-inch fabric; for skirt now a 
and beanie, % yard 54-inch; for boy’s blouse, 1% yards Age’ matul 
35-inch fabric; for trousers and beanie, % yard 54-inch. C ing ai 
3181—Basque jumper with front-gathered skirt. Sizes = : 74 plenty 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16, for jumper, 24% yards ¢ / ‘ bees 
39-inch fabric; blouse, 1% yards 39-inch. Fe igs 
EVEN STUBBORN SPOTS EASE OUT a 3184—A softly tailored suit with matching beanie && ti Y) gt 
- - EVERY WOMAN SHOULD USE RINSO for fall. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 38, and 40. Size 16, for , eosten nutrit 
WITH RINSO. AND TALK ABOUT SUDS! THESE DAYS! IT GETS CLOTHES : age ae Sak sig ele a 
LAYS suit and beanie, 3% yards 54-inch fabric. a2 tensio 
RINSO PILES UP THICK ANDO LIVELY DAZZLING IN AS LITTLE ASA 3568—Si 6 10. 12. and 14 } , some 
EVEN IN OUR HARD WATER S-MINUTE RUN OF THE WASHER. Gian 4, $, I, 18, ond 16. * — 
THAT SAVES THE CLOTHES AND 2646—Suited to all figures. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 36, 
MACHINE! p— ee. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48. Size 36, for jumper, 3% yards aan 
WHEN YOU TOLD ME YOU Se 39-inch fabric; for blouse, 2 yards 39-inch. ‘ % ip ' Twe 
DON'T NEED BLEACHES AND IT'S A CINCH NAMBY-PAMBY ) squi 
SOFTENERS, | COULD HARDLY SOAPS COULON T “ brov 
BELIEVE IT! = DO THAT! => f ‘ Friip mie teas) 
Pre 
mash 
other 
lined 
450 ¢ 
about 
\ HORVON /j ; : } Tw 
; | ae 1 f se 7, 3 7 spoc 
“a ego: 
s . vw = VER Cx: 
How to make clothes last longer in wartime! \ A 2/Fe pond - — 
e@ In tub washing, Rinso’s active suds soak out OR one o-n0 Co 
dirt, often in as little as 10 minutes. Clothes : seasol 
come white as snow, without hard scrubbing : . P in lay 
and boiling, with just a few rubs at stubborn . / as hake 
spots. No need for bleaches, either, except for ‘ Ui)! | eae rex ‘bn 
stains. And “Anti-Sneeze” Rinso is grand for Rots ai, \ a a 
dishes, strainers, separators, Economical and so Y ll \ \ eh 
kind to hands. Dis, . ; 
"PAN . van 4,6 stuffe 
ei; ae you \ 
When answering an advertisement always say, “Il saw - ma | Hom 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” Then , 1 A > sw Farm 
our advertising guarantee protects you. = 
} you 
THIS BIG CAS HOLLYWOOD | | 4 a 
Be i | have 
all outs og ENLARGEMENT WN \\ 9 a 
; e } } s; | Nstr 
Use it to make = —— } J { 
BiG Money. OF _ A Your favorite Photo ce 
Ea, mpare time or | To get acqualnted, we will make Lf Brox 
Heart's line of 800 we and send you FREE a beautiful 
uaranteed cosmetics <4 , . m PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 
4 dicines, flavorings Enlargement of any snap-shot, 
med tr mee av pee a photo, kodak picture—from either Six 
— sim shane pore - ). print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 
REPEAT BUSINESS ‘© Al. eget g by ty 
SURE FREE SaM- (eccussmmeg | \\\c eg ty hh 7 Pe 
PLES SENT AT ONCE. \i AM ne eh dhe : 
FREE 58-page illustrat- SSS | Original print of negative returned Pat | 
og Senay Boek Go our . S iaaies be | P A PRES Erpfecsional falsrgement. re dish 
offer ZE on 2 worth of Lucky eart c for return mailing. Act guick. er limited to U.S. ; 
products and a big Sample Case. Write Lucky HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS brow 
eart Co., Dept. PF-126-X,Memphis, Tenn, | 7024 Santa Monica Bivd,, Dept. 433, Hollywood, Calif, = layer 
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Last Call to Jelly-makers! 
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New 
Ways 
With 


Fruits and Vegetables 


REQUESTS for African squash 

recipes, including one from Dr. 
Poe, indicate that a goodly number 
of our readers are growing this 
worthy vegetable. It can be served, 
while still green. Why not try it 
seamed and buttered without the 
spices? Managing Editor Nunn has 
had considerable experience with this 
crop and advises that we use 


Bake until tender. Put marshmallows 
on top and brown slightly. 


Glazed Pears 


“Tf you want a dish that’s really 
tops, serve glazed pears,” says Miss 
Isabelle S. Thursby, Florida exten- 
sion food specialist. “Steam on top 
of the stove and dress with a mix- 

ture of honey and butter or 


the other varieties of squash By corn syrup and butter. Sim- 
now and let the African squash SALLIE gently, turning pears often 
mature. I’m all for the steam- ry until glazed. These are de- 


ing and baking methods with 
plenty of butter, honey, and 
spices. Another enthusiast for the 
African squash, Miss Maud Guthrie, 
nutrition specialist, Tennessee Ex- 
tension Service, comes forward with 
some valuable recipes: 


Squash Pie 
Two eggs, 1% cups milk, 1% cups 
squash, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup 
brown sugar, % teaspoon ginger, % 
teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon cinnamon. 

Press squash through a sieve or 
mash it fine. Add beaten eggs and 
other ingredients. Pour into a pastry- 
lined pie pan and bake in shot oven 
450 degrees F., until custard is set, 
about 40 minutes. 


Squash Au Gratin 

Two cups cooked squash, 2  table- 

spoons melted butter, salt, pepper, 2 

eggs, % cup grated cheese, 1 cup but- 

tered bread crumbs. 

Combine squash, melted butter, 
seasonings, and beaten eggs. Arrange 
in layers with cheese and crumbs and 
bake for 10 minutes at 375 degrees F. 

Among other methods suggested 
by Miss Guthrie are: candied like 
sweet potatoes, fried, raw in salads, 
stuffed, candies, and marmalade. [f 
you wish additional recipes, write to 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you'—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. If 
you have recipes of your own, using 
African squash, we should like to 
have you share them with us. 

Miss Ruth Hull Dicks, home dem. 
Mstration agent, is all for an excel- 
lent apple dish made by Mrs. W. W. 
Brown, Henderson County, N. C. 


Apple Special 
Six or 8 large apples, butter, brown 
sugar or honey, marshmallows. 





Peel apples and cut in quarters. 
ut layer in buttered baking pan or 
dish. Dot with plenty of butter and 
brown sugar or honey. Add second 
ayer of apples, butter, and sugar. 






‘tion 


licious hot or cold for dessert, 
or to serve with meats. If you 
wish to can them for future use, pack 
the boiling hot pears into hot, sterile 
jars, cover with liquid, seal, and proc- 
ess in a water bath.” 


Cucumber Fritters 

“Cucumber fritters are new to us, 
and we like them very much,” writes 
Mrs. G. R. Bauer, Jefferson County, 
Tex. “Try serving them with fried 
fish.” Here is her recipe: 

Peel cucumbers, grate, and press 
juice from pulp. To 1 cup pulp, add 
Y, cup flour, % tablespoon melted 
butter, salt and pepper to taste, and 
2 beaten egg yolks. Mix well, beat 
egg whites, and fold in. Drop mix- 
ture with tablespoon into heated fat 
in frying pan and cook in little cakes; 
or fry in deep fat. Garnish with 
lemon and serve with mayonnaise. 


Baked Beets 

From Miss Anna Mae Sikes, nutri- 
specialist, Florida Extension 
Service, comes this recipe for beets: 

Wash and cut off stem and root 
end. Place on rack and bake slowly 
until tender, 3 to 4 hours. Beets pre- 
pared in this way are practical if 
baked when heat is required for 
other things. Cool beets and slip off 
skins. Slice and season with salt, 
butter, sugar, pepper, and a smail 
amount of vinegar. Reheat. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 

I don’t know what Ill 
do. They say dresses will 
be made skimpier, and 
the old ones always look- 
ed skimpy on a woman 
my size. 


I wouldn’t sympathize 
with Sue if the moths ate 
her up. Hard luck comes 





to all, but moths and mice and cockroaches 


are pure laziness. 


Folks judge by appearances. After me and 
Pa built our own house, they treated us with 
as much respect as if it wasn’t mortgaged. 









Line up your jars and get your 
gleaming kettles ready, jelly-makers 
—it’s grape jelly time! Now’s your 
chance—your last chance—to keep all 
the sweet, sunshiny grape goodness for 
months to come—by putting it up in 
your own delicious homemade jelly! 
To help you get your extra govetn- 
ment allowance of jelly-making sugar 
and s-t-r-e-t-c-h it extra far, Sure-Jell 
offers you your choice of three timely 
sugar-saving suggestions... 


If You Have 
Enough Sugar 


... Either on hand, or by applying to 
your local sugar rationing board — 
your grocer knows where it is—re- 
member that by using Sure-Jell in 
the usual way you'll get far more jelly 
from every pound of sugar than you 
ever could without Sure-Jell. You see, 
Sure-Jell’s half-minute boil lets all 
the juice and fresh-fruit color and fla- 
vor stay right in the kettle — they 
haven’t time to steam away. You get 
more jelly, and better-tasting jelly, 
than ever before! 


If You Have 
Light Corn Syrup 


..- You can actually stretch your jelly- 
making sugar out more than twice as 


SURE 
SAVES 





Suggestions from 
Sure-Jell for 
Grape Jelly-making 

‘‘as Usual’”’ 


far simply by substituting light corn 
syrup for half the cups of sugar called 
for in any Sure-Jell recipe! 


New Folder Tells How to 
Keep Fruit or Juice for 
Later Jelly-making ... 


Get your fruit-saving folder that tells 
how to can fruit or juice without 
sugar now, and make it into sparkling 
Sure-Jell jam or jelly later. Just send 
your name and address, with 3¢ stamp 
to cover_mailing cost, to Sure-Jell, 
Dept. 259, Battle Creek, Mich. Here 
is a brief outline of the method the 
folder shows you... 


To prepare fruit for jam, or juice for 
jelly, follow exactly the fruit-preparation 
methods for jam or jelly as described in 
the Sure-Jell folder enclosed in every 
package. Don’t add water or simmer fruit 
unless directed to do so. 


To pasteurize fruit or juice, simmer jars 
of fruit, partially sealed, in water bath at 
185° F. Simmer 20 minutes for pints, a 
half-hour for quarts. Remove jars and 
seal. completely at once. Then invert 
jars and cool, avoiding draft on jars. 


To make jams and jellies from canned 
fruit or juice, follow the tested fresh-fruit 
jam or jelly recipes in the Sure-Jell 
folder. And for very best results, do use 
Sure-Jell—on sale at your grocer’s now. 


JELL S-T-R-ET-C-H-E-S SUGAR .-- 
TIME AND WORK T00/ 0 WONDER 
——» 7g AMERICAS LARGEST SELLING 
poWwDERED PECTIN PRODUCT / 








§-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-§ SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s 
short boil can’t boil down juice—you 
get more jelly per cup of sugar! Or 
you may substitute light corn syrup 
for Y2 the cups of sugar required in 
any SURE-JELL recipe. 

HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS even with 
hard-to-jell fruits. 

INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—conven- 
ient powdered form doesn’t dilute 
your fruit mixture. 

60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL 
folder, home-tested by 2,100 women 
for success with each fruit. 

MAKES MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger 
showing of more delicious spreads! 





A Product ay » 


of General Foods 
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Elizabeth Ann Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW REGULAR FEATURI 
Ve Tasteste 
Baking Helps 





BREAKFAST SPARKLE! 
No wonder some people chalk break- 


fast up as a monotonous meal. The 
old routine of “fruit juice, cereal, coffee 
and toast”’... morning after morning. 
Let’s put a little sparkle into breakfast! 
Here’s an idea: Try serving fresh- 
from-the-oven Rumford Quick Coffee 
Cake tomorrow morning .. . and watch 
that family of yours leap out of bed 
to get to the table! 


Rumford Quick Coffee Cake 
(With Streusel Topping) 
14 c. sifted flour % tsp. salt 
\) c. sugar 1 egg, beaten 
2tsps. Rumford 24 cup milk 
Baking 3 tblsps. melted 
Powder shortening 
Sift dry ingredients together. Combine 
egg, milk and shortening and add to dry 
ingredients, stirring just enough to mois- 
ten. Pour into greased loaf pan (9” x 9"’). 
Cover with Streusel topping. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (425° F.) 25 minutes. 


Streusel Topping 


2 tbisps. butter 1 tsp. ground 


2 tbisps. sugar cinnamon 
Y4cup drybread 4 a sifted 
crumbs our 


Cream butter and sugar together. Add 
cinnamon, flour and crumbs. Mix to the 
consistency of coarse crumbs. 


Ever Try adding a little Rumford 
Baking Powder to your omelets? 
Makes them light and fluffy as a 
cloud! Economy note: they go further, 
too! Add about 14 teaspoon Rum- 
ford Baking Powder to four eggs 
just before cooking. 


“ “« “« 


Strong Men — as well as little chil- 
dren — need calcium and phosphorus 
in their diets to keep bones and teeth 
hard and firm. There’s as much cal- 
cium phosphate in one Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder biscuit as there is in half 
a large glass of milk! 


“« “ “« 


The New Rumford Sugarless Recipe 
folder tells you how to 
bake many delicious des- 
serts — and not a single 
one calls for sugar! For 
your FREE copy, just 
write to: Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder, Box 5DS, 
Rumford, R. I. 











EASY -TO-MAKE _ Hot 
Plate Mats to match your 
linens and doilies. Direc- 
tions for mats in three sizes 
—large, medium, small. 


NIFTY POTHOLDERS, 
five gay holders to crochet 
from scraps of rug yarn. 
EDGINGS AND INSER- 
TIONS—To beautify your 
linens, two lovely edgings 
with matching insertions. 





Order directions for Edg- 
ings and Insertions, Nifty 
Potholders, Easy-to-Make Hot 
Plate Mats, and Crocheted 
Bunting for 3 cents each 
from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office 
Nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 











CROCHETED BUNT- 
ING—Every baby needs 
one of these cozy little bunt- 
ings with its cunning peak- 
ed elf’s cap. Zipper baby in 
and he will stay snug and 
warm on the coldest day. 


The 
edlework 





Home Department Helps 


Entertainment 
Outdoor Meals and Games 
Community Barbecue and 

Picnic 
Trailside Meals 
Pranks and 


Cooking With 
Suretch Sugar 
Brining Fruit 
tables 
Making Pickle 


Puzzles for 


Parties Twenty-One 
Bridal Showers End in Rain- Meals 

bows Meals That 
A Shower for the New Ar- Pellagra 


Boil Recipes 


Honey 
With Short 


Crocheted Shopping Bag 
All Stuck-Up Pin Cushion 
Crocheted Slippers 


s and Vege- Popularity 


The Well-Dressed Girl Goes 
to School 

Take Your Manners Out to 
Dine 

Let’s Join the 
Parade 


s of Excellence 
Vitamin - Rich 


Help Prevent Popularity 





Start a Fire 


—— 1 


cola @- 


Warm Morning 
* Loal Heater 


But Once 
a Year! | {ese 
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It’s the only heater 
of its kind in the 
world! Employs 
new, patented construc- 
tion principles to assure 
more complete combus- 
tion, superior radiation 
and greater economy. 
Your home is WAR 
every MORNING regard- 
less of the weather. Re- 
quires less attention than 
most furnaces. 


Heats All Day and Night 
Without Refueling 

e Semi-automatic, maga- 
zine feed. Holds 100 Ibs. 
of coal. 

e Burns any kind of coal, 
(anthracite, bituminous, 
lignite), coke or briquets. 


look for the Nome | || 
WARM MORNING LU 











MODEL 120A, 





@ No Clinkers, only fine ash. mopet 420 






e Solid and substantial— 
yet neat in appearance. 
Gives years of service. 

e Low in first cost—costs 
much less to use. 


Also see the WARM-EVER 
Coal-Burning Water Heater, 


which employs entirely new ‘S 
and revolutionary construc- ; *¥ 
tion and combustion princi- WARM-EVER 


ples and supplies an abun- 
dance of hot water for from 
one to four families atanastounding fuel saving. 
Sold by 18,000 retail Hardware, Furniture, Coa! 
and Lumber Dealers throughout the nation. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


Water Heater 








114 W. Eleventh St. Kansas City, Mo. 





THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all proud to call America “our country,” 
and rightfully so. i ; 
country by investing our money in its future, 
The way to do this is to 


Let’s make it more truly our 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








Wino 
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“I’ve had my Aermotor for 11 years 
and the only expense has been the oil, 
writes a Kansas owner. 


An Aermotor will prove more ¢c 
nomical for you, too. It pumps in the 
slightest breeze and thus assures more 
water. Besides, it is self-oiling and self- 
regulating. It has an adjustable stroke. 











rival (stork shower) 

The Home Wedding 

Party for Wedding Anni- 
versaries 


Food 


Making and Using Peanut 
Butter 

Canning, Preserving, and 
Pickling With Honey 

Saving the Products of the 
Vegetable Garden 

Canning Fruits and Fruit 
Juices 


A Different Ice Cream Every 
Day 

Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar 

Eggs for Every Day 

Better Schoo! Lunches 


Needlework 
Star Wheel Tablecloth 
How to Crochet 
Broomstick Skirt 
How to Put in a Zipper 
Four Smart Motifs 
Sombrero Sewing Kit 
Raised Shell Stitch Bag 


Dates That Come Again 


Home Equipment 
How to Make a Small Loom 
From Barrel to Chair 
A Landscape Plan for Farm 

Homes 
How to Make Slip Covers 


How to Make Flagstone 
Walks 
How to Make a Cotton 
Mattress 


You Can Make This Bed for 
$1.50 





For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 


office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 














v’s built to last. 


Start saving on your pumping. See 
your Aermotor dealer, and let him 
tell you how easily you can have a0 
Aermotor saving your pumping dollars. 


Write for free book ‘‘How 
wcH00SE!) Choose Pumping Equipment. 


TAT 
t ead 


2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept-27 
Send free windmill book. 


Name 





Address 
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COOLER fall days and a goodly 
variety of late peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, grapes, plums, watermelon rind, 
pie melon, etc., invite us to take up 
the slack on the jam and jelly shelf. 
To put “stretch berries” in that one 
pound of sugar for each person in 
the family (the allotment for pre- 
serves, jams, jellies, etc.) one may 
well consider the addition of com- 
mercial pectin. Then, too, light corn 
syrup may be successfully substituted 
for part of the sugar. 

In case you have plenty of jars and 
do not plan to store the juice too 
long, the following is an excellent 
method for grape juice: 





Easy Grape Juice 

Two cups grapes, % cup suyar, boiling 

water. 

Wash grapes and remove stems. 
Put grapes into a clean, hot quart 
jar; add sugar and enough boiling 
water to fill jar to overflowing. Seal 
and store jar in a cool place. 


Honey Apple Butter 


This is open season for apple but- 
ter recipes, so send yours along. We 
offer this one: 

Two quarts cooking apples, pinch of 

allspice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, ¥% 

teaspoon ground cinnamon, 1 pint 
honey, 1 pint vinegar. 

Cook slowly until tender, stirring 
frequently to prevent sticking. When 
thick put into sterilized jars and seal. 

Observing the fine display in that 
patriotic pantry at Master Farmer 
A. C. Barton’s home, Lamb County, 
Tex., we, are pleased to pass on this 
recipe which Mrs. Barton gave us: 


Pepper Relish 

Twenty-four sweet peppers, 5 hot pep- 

pers, 15 onions (medium size), 15 

apples. 

Grind ingredients and add 1 cup 
salt. Mix well, place in sack, pour 
boiling water over mixture and let 
drip for 30 minutes. Add 1 quart 
vinegar, | cup or more of sugar, and 

‘ boil for a few minutes. Seal in hot 
sterilized jars. 


Folks in the vicinity of the Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., Market, Hender- 


—— 


son County, are justly proud of both 
their fine apples and apple products. 
Mrs. M. L. Pace passes on her famous 
recipe for smoked apples: 


Smoked Apples 

Select good, firm apples. Peel and 
core and slice as desired, thin of in 
Y% sections. Put apples in a basket 
which may be suspended at the top 
of a large barrel or box. Place a hot 
brick or live coals in a vessel and place 
under the basket. Cover tightly with 
well fitting lid or a heavy blanket. 
When this preparation is all made, 
open top just enough to drop sulphur 
on top of hot brick or coals. (Use 
1 tablespoon sulphur to 4% bushel ap- 
ples). Cover and let stand until 
smoking has ceased, about 30 min- 
utes. Remove and store in jars and 
cover. As apples shrink in jar, addi- 
tional fruit may be added. 

“Don’t fail to get Mrs. McKay’s 
handed-down recipe for artichoke rel- 
ish,” advised some neighbors when 
we visited the home of Master Farm- 
er and Mrs. L. H. McKay, Henderson 
County, N.C. Here it is: 


Artichoke Relish 
Three quarts sliced artichokes 
(Jerusalem), 2 quarts onions (sliced), 
1 quart red and green peppers, 2 quarts 
vinegar, 2% cups brown sugar, 2 table- 
spoons celery seed, 2 tablespoons mus- 
tard seed, 4 teaspoon cayenne pepper, 
Y, cup (scant) salt. 
Boil 10 minutes and add: 
One cup flour, | tablespoon turmeric, 2 
tablespoons dry mustard. 
Boil 10 minutes; place in sterilized 
jars and seal. 
Leather Britches 
Only in the South does one hear of 
“Leather Britches,” string beans 
threaded on twine and hung up to 
dry. Mrs. W.F. Hardin, Master Farm- 
er’s wife,Greenup County, Ky., writes 
that she formerly used this method 
but now prefers drying the beans in 
the hothouse. “Did you ever eat any 
dried pumpkin?” she wanted to 
know, and went on to tell us how 
she prepared it. “Peel and cube just 
as if you were going to cook it, then 
dry like apples or ‘leather britches’.” 








COOK AND CAN FOR VICTORY 


WE ARE ANNOUNCING this month three new leaflets to help with your 
cooking and canning problems: Cooking With Honey; Canning, Preserving 
and Pickling With Honey, and Making and Using Peanut Butter. And you 


Won't want to miss the new revised leaflets, New Tips on Canning Fruits and 
ruit Juices, and Saving the Products of the Vegetable Garden. A\lll leaflets 
give latest information telling how you can stretch the family budget and 
the family sugar allotment. Order leaflets for 3 cents each from the Home 

partment, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call today, 


° ask yourself these questions: * 
l. Is it necessary? 
* 2. Will it interfere with war calls? ‘ 
The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can’t build the new lines to carry it 
x because sufficient materials aren’t available. We've * 


got to make the most of the service we now have. 
Please give a clear track to the war effort by con- 

* fining your Long Distance calls to those 
that are really necessary. 





WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


























































BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 








e@ Enjoy Better Results when 

you use Clabber Girl for quick 

breads, biscuits and other nour- 

ishing foods... Enjoy Better 

— when you buy Clabber 
irl. 


tisk Mother sve KNOWS 
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35 -Piece Dinner Service 


Yes, 1 want to give away without one cent of 
this beautiful Dinner Service to every 
reader of Progressive Farmer. 


6 Dinner Plates 6 Cups and 6 Saueers 
6 Salad Plates 1 Sugar and {| Cream 
6 Fruit Dishes ! Platter 
1 Vegetable Cish 
This beautiful Dinner Service is decorated with 
unique blue and white design in the center with 
sprayed tinted edges. Colors guaranteed never 
to fade or wear off. I have personally used one 
of these Dinner Services for over a year and un- 
conditionally guarantee it to you. 
Write Me Today: I will tell you more about 
this beautiful Dinner Service and how you can 
be the first in your neighborhood to have it 
without one cent of cost. IT’S SO EASY, 


Let me tell you all about - 
CAnw ats 


my unusual offer 


PY 























just mail @ post card with your complete name and address to 


ANN TATE CLUB, Progressive Farmer 


Address Office Nearest You 


RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEX MEMPHIS. TENN BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


















































If you are one 


ning water for 


The F. E. Myers 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1942 


Ris FREE! feo 
flowing fiom well, pond, stam 


yee FASTER FOOD PRODUCTION 


MEAT: — 


When you market your pork, beef, milk and eggs, at 
least one-third of the amount you are paid is for water. 
Milk leads in water content, with about 87%. No wonder 
an abundant supply of water at points of use speeds up 
production of these foods — and at lowest possible cost. 


Mirs. of Farm Operating Equipment 








MIUK: — E@Gs: 





of the tens of thousands of owners of 


\ Myers Water Systems, take full advantage of the extra 
\ capacity of your Myers and use water liberally. Remem- 
ber, fresh clean water kept before your farm animals, 
invites them to consume more freely the large quantities 

they need daily for maximum production. Also use run-" 


sterilizing, cleaning, garden watering, 


canning, fire protection. Your sturdy, rugged Myers is 
built to shoulder a heavy load. 


& Bro. Co., 562 Fourth St., Ashland, O. 












poring EQUIPMENT 









ER SYSTEM 



















from Your Present Equipment 


How to Get More Efficient, Longer Service 


Take care of it, like you care for your car and your tires. 
Have your well equipment and water system (any make) 
inspected regularly by your experienced Myers dealer. 































































SUNDAY BREAKFAST AND 
HOME -MAODE COFFEE CAKE! 

MARY, YOU’RE zo 
A WONDER 













OH BOv! Ramee 
THAT LOOKS Baege 
GOOD! 


AND YOU EAT ALL 
YOU WANT, FREDDIE. 
THIS COFFEE CAKES 
GOOD FOR YOU. IT's 
GOT antes Vernet 






































YOU MEN! OF COURSE NOT! . 
FLEISCHMANN’'S YEAST WITH THE 
YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY YEAST WITH 
VITAMINS A AND D IN ADDITION TOB, 
AND G. NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY 
LOST IN THE OVEN, EITHER. THAT'S WHY 
BREAD OR ROLLS OR - 
BUNS MADE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
YEAST HAVE 
VITAMINS THAT 
NO OTHER 
YEAST 
GIVES YOu 



























































THIS SURE TASTES SWELL! 
BUT WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT 
MORE VITAMINS? NEVER 
HEARD OF 'EM IN COFFEE 

CAKE BEFORE! : 


THATS BECAUSE Seems 
OF THE YEAST 


I USED -, 

FLEISCHMANN'S! SS 
WHAT'S THAT GOT 
TO DO WITH IT, MOM- 


AREN'T ALL YEASTS 
THE SAME? 








ANOTHER THING WE WOMEN LIKE IS 

THAT THE FLEISCHMANN'S WE Buy 
NOWADAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN THE 

REFRIGERATOR, SO WE CAN LAY IN A WHOLE 
WEEKS SUPPLY, ANO YOU TWO ARE GOING 
TO BE GETTING LOTS OF NEW ROLLS, BUNS 
AND BREADS FROM NOW ON ~ BECAUSE 
I'VE SENT FOR FLEISCHMANNS BIG NEW 
: RECIPE BOOK: Stee 


FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Use and Care of Ranges 


By IDA C. 


TO operate ranges efficiently and 
economically: 
1. Never slam doors, bang grates, 
or knock surfaces. 
2. Quickly wipe up acid foods 


spilled on porcelain enamel. If sur- 


face is hot, use cloth wrung from hot 


water. Wash por- 
celain enamel] 
when cold with 
warm soapy 
water. Remove 
persistent spots 
with fine powder. 

3. Remove spat- 
ters of grease from 
the oven, while 
warm, with soft paper. 





4. Wash trimmings with soapsuds 


and polish with a dry cloth. 

5. Place range so that it is level. 

6. Alternate pans in gas, kerosene, 
and electric ovens when two racks 
are used. Open door only when 
placing or removing foods. 

7. See that all 
parts of kerosene 
burners fit proper- 
ly. Keep burners 
absolutely clean. 
Remove char from 
wicks daily. Occa- **%& eae 
sionally drain and ns 
clean fuel line 
Heat burners through before turning 
the wick up. During long-continued 
use, turn wick up and down to 





USE a discarded bird 

cage as a holder for ivy 
or wandering jew. Paint the 
cage any color desired, set a 
potted vine inside and let 
the vine tendrils trail through the 
cage openings. 


REMOVE THE top from a cop- 
per oil can to use as a flower con- 
tainer for nasturtiums, zinnias, etc. 
For violets, pansies, or other short- 
stemmed flowers, pickle dishes and 
old-fashioned butter dishes lend 
themselves well for simple decora- 
tive effect. 


GATHER WILLOW for basket 
making. The best basketry willow 
is gathered from the 5-foot to 8-foot 
shrubs. Lateral leaf shoots easily 
snap off the main rods and have no 
sub-lateral stems. Do not use ma- 
terial from weeping willow. 


REPAIR BROKEN steps and 
loose floor boards to prevent broken 
bones. 


GIVE THE homemaker a com- 
fortable chair in the kitchen to save 
foot aches. She can sit, read, and 
rest while the bread browns. 


MAKE AN inventory of your 
kitchen equipment. Give aluminum, 
tin, or iron utensils that are beyond 
repair to Uncle Sam. 


CHECK UP on your spice shelf. 
Since nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, all- 
spice, pepper, and curry come from 
the southeastern Pacific, make plans 
to grow a herb garden and learn how 
to use old-time recipes that depended 
upon sage, thyme, rosemary, anise, 
coriander, cumin, fennel, and mar- 
joram for their spiciness. 


MEND SCRATCHES on furni- 
ture. A shellac stick bought at a 


Time 


To— 


HAGMAN 


loosen it from surrounding tube, 

8. Never fill fireboxes of wood of 
coal ranges more than half full. Do 
not heat top until red. Thoroughly 
brush under sides of lids, space yp. 
der and around ash pan, above, up. 
der, and inside of oven and inside 
stove pipe. Empty ash pan daily, 
Clean top surface with non-salty fat, 
Rub sheet-metal parts with light ma. 
chine oil when range is to be unused 
for a while. 

9. Place utensils on gas burners be. 
fore lighting the gas. Turn off burn. 
er before removing utensil. Reduce 
flame after boiling starts. Never 
allow flame to creep up around pans, 
Keep burners free of char with a stiff 
brush. Boil greasy cast-iron burners 
in soda solution. Then wash in soap- 
suds, rinse, and dry. Omit soda when 
boiling other kinds 
of burners. Clean 
clogged portholes 
with fine wire. 
Clean air shutters 
with a brush. 

10. Avoid food 
spillage on electric 
units. When spillage occurs, let tt 
char. When cold, remove with a stiff 
bristle brush. Use flat - bottomed, 
straight-sided pans that exactly fit 
the unit. Have tight-fitting lids. 
Start boiling on high speed, reduce to 
low. Use stored heat to fullest ex- 
tent. 





paint store is very satisfac- 
tory. Dampen cloth with al- 
cohol and rub crosswise over 
scratch. This softens finish 
and smooths sharp, broken 
edges. Soften shellac stick over match 
or spirit lamp and work into scratch 
with a flexible knife blade until the 
opening is filled. Smooth surface 
with sandpaper and wax. 


GATHER BLACK walnuts for 
market or home use. Hull or remove 
husks within a few days after wal- 
nuts fall from trees, to prevent 
darkening of meats. Dry for about 
10 days and store on a dry, airy floor. 


GET RID of roaches or water 
bugs with a preparation consisting of 
75 per cent sodium fluoride, 25 per 
cent fresh pyrethrum, and two table- 
spoons ordinary wheat flour. Dust 
this liberally where roaches occur. 
Leave applications one week, then 
brush up and make a fresh applica- 
tion. 


PACK BALANCED school 
lunches. Include (1) a hearty sand- 


wich made with egg, cheese or meat, | 


(2) a crisp or succulent food such as 
a raw vegetable (tomato, celery, cat 
rot or turnip sticks), a vegetable 
sandwich filling, or salad (packed in 
a jar with a tight top), (3) milk, milk 
soup, milk beverage, or milk pu¢ 
ding, (4) a sweet (jelly or dried fruit 
sandwich, simple cake or cookie) 
(5) a fruit (raw, cooked or frutt 
juice). 

HANDLE RAYON hose with 
care when washing. Rayon is weak- 
er when wet and must be handl 
gently. Allow 24 to 48 hours for 
complete drying, and do not weaf 
until you are sure they are dry. Roll- 
ing stockings in a eurkish to 
hastens drying. 
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Jane Built 


LIGHT fixtures with too low 

wattage or with dark shades 
have been causing “dim-outs” in 
many homes long before the fear of 
air raids made such a depressing 
thing necessary. 


How much is your eyesight worth 
to you? Surely it is worth one cent 
an hour. That is the cost of operat- 
ing a 150-watt bulb in a sight-saving 
table or floor lamp which will give 
sufficient light for reading and other 
close work without effort and there- 
fore without strain. 


A lamp with high enough wattage, 
without glare, with a white-lined 
shade, placed in the right position 
for the person using it, can make the 
light thoroughly distributed, and at 
the same time, ample in every part 
of the room. This is an important 
feature in living room illumination 
especially. Bright islands of light, 
separated by seas of comparative 
dimness, have an irritating way of 
forcing people into isolated groups, 
whereas an even light over a whole 
room produces a pleasant, sunlit so- 
ciability. 

Because the living room and the 
kitchen are used more than other 
rooms in the house, the diagram on 
this page shows the outlets and posi- 
tion of lamps used in these two 
rooms in Jane’s house. The living 
room has an indirect ceiling light for 
general illumination and until the 
floor lamps can be turned on. Many 
modern living rooms 
do not have any ceil- 
ing light but have 
the door switch con- 
trol one of the floor 
or table lamps. If 
this method is used, 
the lamp cannot be 
moved when the fur- 
hiture arrangement 
is changed. Jane 
planned three outlets 
in the baseboard of 
her 15x28 living 
toom to take care of 
three floor lamps, a 
radio, and any other 
electrical appliances 
needed. Cordson 6 
floor lamps are usual- 
ly six feet long so a 
touble outlet will be 
adequate for twelve 
feet of floor space. 

The kitchen has a 


Peerey 


KITCHEN! 
wri2! 
) 


Ware 








shadow-free kitchen unit with a 150- 
watt bulb, controlled by two three- 
way switches at the door so the light 
can be turned on when entering the 
kitchen from the dining room, back 
hall, and the back porch. For work 
at the sink, additional light can be 
furnished by a small unit with a 100- 
watt bulb which is controlled by a 
switch at the right of the drainboard. 

An inexpensive, properly diffused 
wall lamp or a pin-it-up light solves 
the problem of reading in bed. Placed 
on the wall back of the bed, the 
light is out of the way, and the switch 
is always within arm’s reach. 

To save expense, Jane used inex- 
pensive porcelain sockets with chain 
pulls for closets and storerooms. 

Out-of-date electric lamps can be 
reconditioned into good reading 
lights. Discarded kerosene lamp 
bases can be made into electric lamps, 
by screwing in a converter, adding 
a shade, diffusing bowl and bulb. 

Check your lights for close work by 
the following good lighting rules: 

1. Have a light-colored finish on walls 
and ceiling to reflect hght. 

2. Arrange the furniture to obtain good 
lighting on each recreation or working 
center. Provide the right kind of lamps 
for these centers. 

3. Use a light-lined shade on every lamp 
and a diffusing bowl on every electric read- 
ing lamp. 

4. Use lamp bulbs of 100 to 150 watts 
for all close work. 


5. Keep all lamp shades and fixtures 
clean to obtain better light. 





SYMBOLS USED 


(G) Frook Lamp 

® Rance Lieut 

© WALL BRACKET 
CEILING OUTLET 

Ss SWAY Switch 


HG, Dovert Convenenct 
OUTLET 





G 
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Uncle Sam tells you how to 


uard the Value 


of your Farm 


Your GOVERNMENT doesn’t want you 
to let your farm buildings ‘“‘run down. 
Proper protection of food-producing live 
stock is essential to the war effort, for 
“FOOD Will Win the War.’’ Your Gov- 
ernment also wants you to guard the value 
of your home, and has made adequate 
provision for keeping your buildings in 
good repair and up-to-date. 

Present regulations place no limit on 
what you may spend for repairs and main- 
tenance. They permit you to spend up to 
$1000 for new construction or improve- 
ment of farm buildings outside of your 
home. And you may spend up to $500 in 


improving your home. 


If you are at all confused about the in- 
terpretation of these wartime rulings, see 
your Celotex dealer. It is part of his busi- 
ness to know these things. Even more, he 
has most of the materials you will require 
for the work you wish to do and can show 
you how to use them to money-saving 


advantage. 


The most important thing is that you 
have the work done now—while mate- 
rials and labor are available. There is no 
better investment for your money—noth- 
ing that will bring you more lasting value 





REPLACE OR REPAIR YOUR 
ROOF. This comes under the 
heading of necessary mainte- 
mance. . . . Ask your Celotex 
dealer about doing the job with 
Celotex Triple-Sealed Roofing 
Shingles, available in many styles 
and colors. Get the extra protec- 
tion and the colorful beauty that 
these outstanding roofing prod- 
ucts will bring to your home. 


” 


Some of the things you can do 


BUILD OR REMODEL FARM 
BUILDINGS. Give your stock 
and flocks the protection they 
need to keep up top production 
the year ’round. Keep them 
warmer in winter — free from 
chill and drafts...Insulate old or 
new farm buildings with Celotex 
Vapor-Seal Sheathing. You can 
easily include these improve- 
ments in your $1000 allowance 


time Guide.”’ 





and satisfaction. Write today for our new 
booklet ‘‘American Home-Owners War- 
It will show you how to 
guard the value of your buildings and 
cooperate with Uncle Sam. 





NEW ATTIC BEDROOM. You 
can quickly and easily convert 
waste attic space into a comfort- 
able room by using Celotex Insu- 
lating Interior Finishes. These 
materials build, insulate and 
decorate at one cost. ... Ask your 
Celotex dealer about them. This 
addition can easily be made with- 
in your $500 allowance for home 












for farm buildings. 


improvement. 


“AMERICAN HOME-OWNERS WARTIME GUIDE”... FREE! 


What Repairs or Improvements Will the Government Permit You 


to Make?.. 


. What Constitutes a Repair? .. 


... This Free Book Gives the Answers! Send for It! 


------- 4 





INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH + INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL + BATTS + BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 


po-cc-cn-nnnn 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION PF %# 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 

Without cost or obligation, please send 
me a copy of your new booklet, ‘“‘American 
Home-Owners Wartime Guide.” 

I am interested in: 
New Roof 0 Insulation 0 Remodeling 0 
Farm Buildings Q 


. An Improvement? 














EARN | SHOW FRE 
MONEY. FABRICS T 


D f\) New Kind OF 














GET FREE SAMPLES! 


line included FREE. 
B. J. MELVILLE CO., 


furnished. 


Dept. 3325, 


Send no money! 





Stainproof' Waterproof’ Women buy on 
sight! Many gorgeous patterns' Looks 
expensive, long wearing, low priced! No 
washing or ironing. Wipe clean with 
damp cloth! Fast seller. Big commis- 
sions. Also complete’ big-profit line 
dresses, shirts, hose, lingerie. 


Complete FREE sample line 


Complete dress 
Write today! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 










Fl Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
ON.) 30 in., width 20 in,, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 














.able and entertaining. 


Let’s Go Window Shopping 


Merchants have show windows 
to attract the interest of the public. 


The manufacturer cannot bring 
his goods physically before the 
public eye. He must use a differ- 
ent kind of show window. His most 
practical and efficient method of 
showing his wares is with pictures 
and words in advertisements. 

Window shopping is both profit- 
’s go 
window-shopping among the’ man- 
ufacturers. 


Every Ad a Show Window 
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» Srenoenizins 
FASHIONS 


Langhaplhng 
Hout Women | 


STOUT WOMEN 
woot FREE (22 


BOOK y 


WHy pay a penalty in pe 
appearance and price just i 
because you're stout? Mail 
coupon for FREE Style Book 
showing hundreds of lovely 
styles proportioned to make 
YOU look slimmer, smarter, 
more charming. At LOW prices 
that will open your eyes! 
Look at this charming 
dress of Woven Cotton 
Plaid! Many other dress 
styles ranging from $1.98 to 
$16.95. Coats as low as 
$6.95. Also suits, slacks, 
hats, hose, underwear, 
blankets, curtains and 
bedspreads, all low priced. 


3) 


tones ope} 
, 


‘SBT atis 


Mail coupon today for your 
FREE copy of our Style Book. 


Lane Aryant vr 


752 E. MARKET ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


'LANE BRYANT, Department 772 ! 
1752E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. \ 
| Please rush me FREE Style Book. : 
NS TES lone ec PAO Te an EC a Oar ae ; 
AMIR arp oto eR inate eek es Cae Tee ees ; 
eS eee ee = aya a ree : 
i If you wish to receive also our Style Book H 

for Expectant Mothers, please check here J 





FORGET 
CORNS! 













Doctor’s Relief Acts Instantly! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; send pain flying. 
ase tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 


D! Scholls Zino pads 


Ws ey Ue eT 
FULL SIZE PACKAGES 


: FOOD PRODUCTS 4: FREE 












oy $5.00 worth of full size 
packages of famous 
Blair Food and House- 
hold Products FREE to 
an ambitious man or 
woman in your town. We 
4 xive them to you FREE 
ust say you want to be a money 
making Blair Dealer. Show 
samples—take orders for line of 
300 high quality, guaranteed necessities needed in every 
home. SEND NO MONEY. Write us today! Let us send you 
this Big $5.00 Box of Blair Food Products and Household 
Necessities Free so you can test them in your home and learn 
how easy it is to make money supplying them to your friends 
and neighbors—-We send it Free—we take all the risk 
Act NOW-.-Send for the Big $5.00 Assortment today! 

BLAIR LABORATORIES, Dept. 28-K. Lynchburg, Va. 


(ASTHMA RELIEFS 


B 
Inhalant Method 


For Asthma and Hay Fever 
Money Back Guarantee 
Send for Free Book, Dept. PFA 


| BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
\ 65 Cedar St., Seattle, Wash. 





———=— | 

















AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE 
PERFECT UDDERS — IDEAL TYPE — BEST OF 
GRAZERS. Write for literature or names of breeders 
with heavy producing 4% milk stock for sale. 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


25 Center Street, Brandon, Vermont — 
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' The Happiness Road 


| FOR two years now we have 


been following in these little 
talks the Road That Leads to Happi- 


ness. Now that we have concluded 


| our journey together and must per- 


force continue alone, let us 
consider the most important 
things we have learned. 

We have sought to reach 
our goal by various ways, 
along the paths of beauty, 
health, discipline, etc., but it 
is only since we have reached 


the highway of faith, hope, CONCLUSION 


and love that we can be said 
to have come actually in sight of our 
goal. 

Now that we have adjusted our- 
selves to our environment, gained 
the right sense of direction, and 
learned to follow the signposts, we 
should have a renewed sense of joy 
in our journey. It has been said that 
“all the way to Heaven 7s Heaven,” 
and when we remember that Jesus 
Christ boldly asserted “I am_ the 
Way,” we realize the truth of the 
words. 

Religion is too often regarded as 





the last resort of ill and defeated 
souls. In reality it should be the 
guiding principle for those in the full 
flush of health and success. It is not 
only when we have need to receive 
but when we have need to 
give that we require guid- 
ance. 

Each of us has within him 
a reservoir of strength and 
wisdom at which he can re- 
charge his spiritual batteries 
and gain the power and in- 
spiration for the next lap of 
the journey. 

What then, in summing up, can 
be regarded as a happy life? Is it 
not one in which the spiritual tran- 
scends the material . .. in which a 
man maintains adequate health to 
forget his body ... enough means 
to share with his fellow man... suf- 
ficient wisdom to dominate circum- 
stances? A happy life is a dynamic 
creative life, a joyous adventure 
with God toward a worth-while Goal. 


oe ee 
(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” ) 


Best Small Grain Varieties 


THE tollowing varieties of small 
grain and quantities per acre are 
recommended for North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia: 
BARLEY 
Virginia.—Sce Dr. T. B. Hutcheson’s arti- 
cle on page 9. 
North —Iredell, Tennessee 6, 
Sunrise (smooth) and Randolph, Davidson 
(bearded); 2 bushels per acre. 


Carolina. 


South Carolina. — Clemson  Awnless, 
Clemson Hooded, Beardless; 6 pecks. 
OATS 


Virginia.—Sce Dr. T. B. Hutcheson’s 
article. page 9. 

North Carolina.—Piedmont region, Lee 
No. 5, Letoria, Lelina, and Fulghum, and 
for the Coastal Plain areas, Fulgrain 3, and 
Victorgrain; 2 to 2% bushels. 

South Carolina.—Fulgrain, Victorgrain, 


Fulghum, Appler, Lee Cold Proof, Tennex, 
Fulwin; 2 bushels. 
RYE 

For the Carolinas and Virginia it’s Abruz- 

zi, unanimously; 4 to 6 pecks. 

WHEAT 
Bearded; V.P.1. 131, Fuleas 
ter, Beardless: Leap’s Prolific, Forward, Red 
hart; 5 to 6 pecks. 

North Carolina.—For the mountain areas 
the Fulcaster is recommended; for the Pied: 
mont, Carala, Redhart, and Leap, and for 
Coastal Plain, Carala and Redhart; 5 to 6 
pecks. 

South Carolina. — Redhart, Sanferd, 
Hardired, Blue or Purple Straw (all smooth) : 
4 to 6 pecks. 

These 


Virginia.- 


are mainly for grain pro- 
duction. Where grains are to be grazed, 
seed early, particularly if fall grazing 1 
expected with slightly more seed per acre. 


dates 


s 
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. Are school advantages better, closer? 


Are farm organizations- 


>wWwn— 


neighborhood ? 


vi 


lease? 


Vit Ww 


and better? 


Aewn= 


> 
Now count the “yes” and “no’s.” 
move. 


likely vou will be doing the right thing. 








“Should I Move This Year?” 
By JOHN WHITE 


Oklahoma Extension Division 


FOLLOWING is a suggested measuring stick for tenant farmers, 
by which they may estimate their possible loss or gain by moving. 
They should write “yes” or “no” following each question. 


PHYSICAL VALUES OF FARMS 
. Is the land more productive on new farm? 
. Is new farm better adapted to my type of farming? ; 
. Are improvements better—house, barn, fences, outbuildings? 
. Are pasture, meadow, water, wood, better? 
. Are garden, truck patches, and orchard better? 


SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


. Is social life better—churches, Sunday school, etc.? 
-4-H, HDA, F.F.A.—better? : 
. Are the neighbors more nearly my type; 1s it a_ better 


. Will family life be as pleasant and happy for all, as it is now? 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 
1. Are rents more favorable on new farm—bonus or privilege rent? 
2. Will I have a better and more considerate landlord, longer 


. Are roads better? Markets nearer and better? 
. Credit advantages—are buying and selling more favorable? 
. Could new farm be operated more economically, more easily, 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

. Am I bettering myself enough to spend $50 to $150 to move? 
Are the time and money looking for another farm justified ? 

. Will moving justify a breakage and repair bill? 

. After all, am I just about as well off here as on the other farm? 
. Could I see my Jandlord, make a better deal, and stay here? 
“No” means you stay; 
Then, think of one more good reason why you should move, and very 


NO YES 








ot “s »” s 
yes” means you 
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CEORCIA MARBLE 





WITH NEW IMPROVED 


CERESAN 





@ Used dry on seed. One pound treats 32 
bushels! Easy to apply. 


@ Kills certain smuts by both contact and vapor. 
@ Generally improves and 
increases yields. 







@ Harmless todrills; does 
not cause 

@ See your dealer now. 
Treat in spare time? — 













oUBA 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 


Write “Du Bay”, Wilmington, Del., for 
free Grain Pamphlet. 

















Send Your Order For 


NEW IMPROVED CERESAN 


JOB. P. WYATT & SONS CO. 
SEEDSMEN i 
Raleigh, North Carolina 























The keen blade and 
scientifically taper 

and balanced one-piece 
steel head means fastet, 
easier, safer choppins 
Saves strength! Leara 
the “tricks” by sending 
10c for Peter McLaren $ 
“How To Chop” Axe 
Manual. F. R. Plumb, 
Inc., 4846 James St» 
Philadelphia, Pa 


xg 
HAMMERS | 
HATCHETS 




































hes high 
20 inches wide. 8 ins. thick Cologne 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMP 

DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,@As 
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A WAR MESSAGE FROM 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


k*k 





... and WAR 


When you hear that bombing 
planes cost $335,000, tanks $75,< 
000, antiaircraft guns $50,000— 


And when you hear, too, that 
America needs 60, planes, 
45,000 tanks, and 20,000 antie- 
aircraft guns at once— 


¥ DOESN’T take much figur- 
ing to see that winning this 
war calls for every dollar all of us 
can scrape together. With our 
freedom at stake—with our farms, 
families, even our very lives de- 
pending upon the outcome, we’d 
gladly give this money. 


But we aren’t asked to do that, 
Our Government asks us only to 
lend the money—to put our in- 
creased earnings into U.S. Savings 
Bonds—month after month— 
until this war is won. In doing 
so, we save for our own security 
as well. For we get back $4 for 
every $3 we invest when the 
Bonds are held 10 years. And if 
we need money, we can get it 
all back any time after 60 days 
from issue date. 


This is the American way—the 
volunteer way—to raise the bil- 
lions needed for Victory. And 
the money can... will... 
must be raised. 


So let’s show them that the 
farmers of America are helping 
to win this war in two vitally 
important ways—by producing 
more Food for Freedom and by 
Saving more in U.S. War Bonds. 


2, 








BUY U.S. SAVINGS 


Bonds «Stamps 








This space is a contribution to 
America’s All-Out War Effort by 


+Progressive Farmer 


bi, 


Tomorrow and 
‘Tomorrow 


(From page 19) herself, “and 
write in my resignation.” But that 
would be a cowardly thing to do— 
and she couldn’t be that—a coward! 
“‘Cowards die many times before 
their death; the.valiant never taste 
of death but once,’ ” she quoted and 
opened the letter. 

It read, after the usual heading that 
always looks so formidable on letters: 


My dear Miss Moore: 

At a recent meeting of the Melrose 
Board of Education it was decided 
that in keeping with the new trends 
in education, a student counselor 
should be added to the high school 
faculty. It would be the duty of this 
person to guide, advise, and confei 
with all students on academic and 
personal problems. 

In view of your service in the Mel 
rose High School, your interest in 
and your influence with students, and 
their great love and respect for you, 
and because of your years of expert- 
ence with young people, it was unant 
mously voted that you be offered this 
position beginning in September. 
You will be relieved of a number of 
your regular classes by a new English 
teacher, leaving at least half of your 
day for guidance and counselling. 
The remuneration will amount to 4 
salary increase of $20 a month. 

May we hope for an early reply, 
and may we take this opportunity to 
express our great appreciation for 
your invaluable services in the past 
and our hope that our association will 
continue for many ycars to come? 

Very cordially, 
John T. Latham, 
Chairman of the Board. 


It was a long time before she put 
the letter down. And _ strangely 
enough her first thought was “to- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomor 
row!” How wonderful—there they 
were all stretched out before her— 
a rosary of tomorrows! The Tom’s 
and Laura Belle’s and Virgie’s and 
Bernie’s and Sol’s to help—to coach, 
to dry their tears, to intercede for! 

She heard voices on the street, the 
children going to the basketball game, 
and suddenly she knew she couldn’t 
wait till morning to see the school 
again Her school! Her children! 

She threw on her coat, leaving the 
dishes on the table. She ran down 
the walk. She wanted to get to the 
gymnasium. She couldn’t wait to be 
one of that flushed, excited, noisy 
throng! As she ran she said over and 
over to herself in happy anticipation: 

“Hit’em in the wishbone, 

Sock ‘em in the jaw— 
Take ’em to the cemetery— 


Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

















“Mr. Jones keeps putting porcelain eggs in 
my nest—what does he think I am—a brick- 


MESS 


HE chow’s good. And 

there’s plenty of it. We 
have in fact the best-fed Army 
and Navy in the world. 


This starts with America’s 
farmers, who are raising and 
shipping bumper crops. 


It carries on through the proc- 
essors, who pack the food and 
ship it to the boys in camp or 
at the front. 


And keeping it all on the move 
are the American railroads. 
They see that the right num- 
bers of the right cars are on the 
spot when and where crops 
and livestock are ready to 
move—and see that they are 
hauled dependably and safely 
to destination. 


With the mass of war materi- 
als being carried, this all adds 
up to the biggest transporta- 
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layer?” 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN | 








































CALL 


tion job in U.S. history—a job 
already far ahead of the peak 
traffic of the last war. 


To handle this job the rail- 
roads are moving a million and 
a quarter tons of freight a mile 
every minute—starting off a 
heavily loaded freight train 
every five seconds of the day 
and night. 


Railroad equipment is being 
worked at top pace—a pace 
that doesn’t permit freight 
cars to loaf. 


So we ask you to do this: Load 
cars promptly, and load ’em 
to capacity —and it’s up to the 
railroads to see that they are 
kept moving. 


That’s your part, and ours, in 
making sure that we have the 
best-fed, best-equipped fight- 
ing men in the world. 





* UNITED by 
FOR 
VICTORY 


RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Picture of a field 


conserving soil and water 


A real “gully washer”’ of a rain has just finished pouring down on 
this field. The topsoil has been washed across the bare ground at 
the left—but notice that it’s stopped dead at the edge of the con- 


tour strip of oats. 


Here is eye-witness proof that modern conservation methods 
save soil and water. This close-growing strip of oats, planted on 
the contour, acts just like a dam. It stops soil wash, and holds 
rain water on the field where it can sink in and aid crop growth. 


* 


* 


Farm production is vital to winning the war. Anything you 
can do to protect your topsoil, save rainfall, and produce 
bigger crops is more than ever worth-while. Your Land, Beth- 
lehem’s new handbook on soil-conservation, will help you to 
do these things. Your Land contains a clear practical pro- 
gram: details on contour planting, strip cropping, terrace 
building, gully healing, diversion ditching and a host of 


other information. 


This handbook is printed on high-grade paper, and con- 
tains some of the best soil-conservation photographs available 
in America. It’s a handbook you’ ll read ...and keep ...and 
use. Get your FREE copy, without obligation, by writing to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


COMPANY 











30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in. Thick 
Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering tree Satisfaction guaran: 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 












BUY WAR BONDS... 
Keep Them Till Maturity! 


The scores of billions of dollars Congress is 
appropriating to carry on the war must, of 
course, be raised from some source before they 
can be spent for tanks, guns, planes, etc. 

Eventually all this money must come out of 
the pockets of all of us in the form of taxes; but 
the taxes must be spread over a great many 
years, and since the money is needed now, it 
must be borrowed. Much of it is being borrowed 
from banks, insurance companies and_ other 
financial institutions, but for perfectly sound 
reasons our government prefers to borrow as 
much as possible directly from the people. Hence 
our War Bonds and Stamps. 

Let’s buy as many as we can. When we do 
we are investing in our own and our children’s 
future liberty. At the same time we are provid- 
ing for our financial security, for dollars in 
War Bonds grow into more dollars. A bond 
we pay $37.50 for matures in ten years with a 
cash value of $50. The value of other denomi- 
nations increases proportionately. Let’s buy all 
the bonds we can and keep them till maturity! 








YOU SHOULD INOCULATE 
Winter Cover Crops 
EVERY TIME 
You Plant 
Them 











For 
Vetch, 
Winter Peas, 
Clover, Alfalfa 
and Other Legumes 


Experience has 
proved that without 

the AID of nodule forming 
bacteria, Winter Cover Crops 
become soil robbers instead of 
soil builders. You play safe 
when you treat legume seeds 
with LEGUME-AID every 
time you plant. No matter 
how good a cover crop you 
have grown, no matter what 
treatment you have given it—by all means this 
year treat with LEGUME-AID and get the 
most for your investment. LEGUME-AID 
costs little. Ask your dealer or write today for 
4 REE folder. 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 
1145 Clinton Avenue COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Planter 
Helps 
One- 
Horse 
Farmers 


IN LAST month’s Progressive 
Farmer, did you notice a “We 
Congratulate” item saying: 


G. W. Giles, engineer with the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, in collabora- 
tion with Agronomist E. R. Collins, has 
invented a new combination distributor and 
planter. With one horse, the machine beds, 
fertilizes, and plants in one operation. Mr. 
Giles gives the patent rights to the public. 

Three photos Mr. Giles made for 
us at our request strikingly illustrate 
how greatly this new invention will 
help both cotton and tobacco farm- 
ers. To begin with, see these six men 
and six mules all lined up in a cotton 
field? If you number them 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 from the left to right then we 
find— 

Man No. 6 is opening the row; 

Man No. 5 is placing fertilizer and mix- 
ing in row; 

Man No. 4 is bedding with turnplow; 

Man No. 3 is completing bed, second trip; 

Man No. 2 is leveling seedbed; 

Man No. | is planting seed. 


Next, look at one 
man standing be- 
hind his horse and 
connecting up the 
new experiment station “Onceover” 
combination planter-distributor. Ar 
one operation with one horse he 
will do all the work the other six 
men and six horses used to do! ... 
and what’s more he will put down 
fertilizer the money-making way in- 
stead of the money-wasting way. 


All-Round 
Saving 


Our third photo shows (unfortun- 
ately crowded out) another plowboy, 
happily using the “Onceover” in still 
another way. Getting ready for ridge- 
planted tobacco or sweet potatoes, he 
was putting fertilizer in two bands 
(side placement) and bedding. 

What started all this? Well, we'll 
let Mr. Collins tell us. “Nine-year 
tests at our experiment station,” he 
says, “conclusively showed 28 per 
cent better cotton stands and $10.48 
more cotton per acre by placing ferti- 
lizer in bands 244 inches to the side 
and 14 inches below the cotton seed 


With Giles-Col 


man does it all with one operation. 


Larger Farmers Will Also Benefit by New Giles. 


Collins “Onceover” Planter- Distributor 









lins “‘Onceover,” one 





...and also showed highest tobacco 
profit where fertilizer was placed in 
bands 3 to 4 inches to the side of the 
row, about level or slightly below the 
root-crowns, with plants set between 
the bands. But somehow or other, 
manufacturers were slow in chang- 
ing their planters and distributors 
so as to enable farmers to get this ex- 
tra $10.48 per acre on cotton and 
similar profits from tobacco.” 


Accordingly, 
They Huddled Agronomist Col- 
Then Scored _lins and Engineer 

Giles went into a 
huddle ... and Giles finally decided 
that he could and would make “little 
farmers” and others a machine that 
would meet these six requirements: 


1. It must be an easily operated one-mule, 
one-row machine to bed, fertilize, and plant 
most crop-seeds in one operation. 

2. Fertilizer must be distributed in two 
separate bands of variable width and depth, 
and anywhere from 50 to 1,500 pounds per 
acre. 

3. The cost of the machine must be low 
—not over $50. 

4. Planter must be easily separated from 
distributor; seed-and-fertilizer mechanism 
easily removed and cleaned. 

5. Must be easily operated on terraces. 

6. Distributor must fertilize and bed ‘or 
transplanted crops such as tobacco and 
sweet potatoes, 


So the machine was evolved... 
and named the “Onceover Machine” 
because in one operation it (1) opens 
two furrows for the fertilizer, (2) 
places the fertilizer in two bands at 
the recommended location, (3) beds 
the land, (4) levels off the bed and 
plants the seed. 


The two State College men de 
serve great thanks from both cotton 
and tobacco farmers for their abil- 
ity, patience, and enterprise. e 
thank them and congratulate them 
(1) because while anxious to help all 
farmers, they especially wished 
help the “little farmer” who so often 
lacks both the money to buy and the 
power to operate labor-saving mio 
ern machinery ... and (2) gavé 
their patent to the public so as ' 
lower the price to all who buy 


It used to take six men and six mules to do the work. 
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Next 30 Days in the Garden 


Al EARLY in September I make my 
last planting of snapbeans, using 
U. S. Refugee No. 5 or Stringless 
Black Valentine varieties. They stand 
heat and drouth better than the 
others. At this time I make a plant- 
ing of Early White Bush squash if 
I didn’t get them in during August. 

During September I plant any of 
the following that may not have been 
put in during late August: beets, 
broccoli, Charleston or Early Jersey 
cabbage, carrots, Chinese cabbage, 
kale, mustard, onion sets, radishes, 





spinach, lettuce, Swiss chard, endive, 
cauliflower, shallots, and turnips. 
Plant some broccoli, cauliflower, and 
Chinese cabbage in rows, with hills 
14 to 18 inches apart. Thin out to 
one plant per hill. Side-dress with 
nitrate of soda after plants are well 
started. 

Quick Greens Pick out a place 
where water can 


be applied, thoroughly pulverize and 


enrich the ground, and sow Seven 
Top turnips. I follow this method 
and get good greens in 21 to 24 days. 
Without water, this quick growth 
may not be expected unless the 
Weather should be cool and the 
ground moist. 


lettuce, Peas Sow seed in a par- 
tially shaded bed 
now. Transplant in open or cold- 
frame in three or four weeks or as 
soon as plants are large enough. By 
fertilizing heavily and watering 
when needed, lettuce heads may be 
obtained before freezing weather. 
Those having a rich branch bottom 
or other moist ground can grow a 
‘top of late English peas before 
Winter. There is no use to plant on 


‘drouthy or poor ground, as this will 


4 waste of time and seed. 


Orchard soils 
need winter cov- 
& crops grown on them no less 
other soils. Hairy vetch is the 


Orchard Jobs 








% 


leader and should 
be put in this 
month or early 
next. Such a crop 
not only aids in 
controlling erosion 
and enriching the 
soil, but lessens 
danger of freeze 
injury to the trees. 

From 30 to 40 
days before frost 
normally occurs ‘s 
the proper time to 
give the fall appli- 
cation of fertilizer 
to fruit trees. Give 
300 to 500 pounds 
per acre of a high- 
grade complete 
fertilizer. This 
will help against 
winter cold, even 
though the reverse was formerly 
thought to be true. 

The peach tree borer is young 
and tender now and is more easily 
killed during late September and 
October than later. Treat with ethyl- 
ene dichloride or paradichloroben- 
zene. Directions are on container. 
Green Onions For some good 
green onions for 
late fall, winter, and early spring, put 
in some of the white multipliers now. 
They will also produce fine big 
onions for harvest in early summer. 
Turnip Rows While good tur- 
nips may be grown 
by the broadcast method, the best and 
most uniform are obtained when 
planted in rows, and thinned to’one 
plant each five to eight inches. This 
permits cultivation, and almost al- 
ways results in a better crop. 

Aphids or turnip lice are serious 
pests on turnips. To control, dust 
with rotenone or spray with nicotine 
sulphate, using an inverted nozzle. 
Collards Again [ plant my col- 
lards from late 
June to late July, but I have seen fine 
ones grown from seed planted in 
early September. Sow seed thinly in 
rows and thin out to the desired dis- 
tance. I usually thin to one plant for 
each two feet, but many like to leave 
them only five or six inches apart. 
Those who haven’t already planted 
some of this fine vegetable will do 
well to put in some seed now. 


Scald Them = Scald harlequin cab- 

bage bug, stinkbug, 
blister beetles, and other hard-shelled 
bugs. Dissolve a half pound of soap 
in five gallons of hot water. Heat 
until just before simmering. starts. 
Then sprinkle on bugs. This will 
kill them yet not hurt plants. 


Fruit buds for 
next year’s crop of 
strawberries will soon start forming. 
To make them strong and vigorous, 
apply high-grade complete fertilizer 
now at rate of 500 pounds per acre. 
Scatter on top of plants and sweep off 
with brush, being sure to get all of 
it off the leaves and on the ground. 
Repeat the application in October. 


Strawberries 
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IT PAYS TO INOCULATE 


EAS~ 
[AN WINTER P aa 
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BIGGER YIELDS 


A few cents an acre invested in NITRAGIN 
frequently boosts yields up to 50%, and more. 
Notice the greatly increased growth due to 
NITRAGIN in this Georgia field of Austrian 
winter peas {on the right). NITRAGIN contains 
only selected, tested strains of legume bacteria. 
It has been used by farmers for over 40 years. 


RICHER FEEDS 


One exreriment station found that an acre of 
\noculated legume hay yielded 315 Ibs. more 
protein than an acre of the same legume unin- 
oculated. That’s as much protein as is contained 
in 1970 Ibs. of 16 % Dairy Feed. You can’t afford 
not to inoculate with NITRAGIN whether you 
grow legumes for feed, pasture or soil building. 





BUILDS SOIL FERTILITY 


NITRAGIN bacteria work with legumes to take 
free nitrogen from the air and build soil fertility 
(right). The good crop of corn (left side of picture) 
followed a legume cover crop inoculated with 
NITRAGIN. The poor corn was grown without 
cover crop. It pays to inoculate all Austrian 
peas, vetch, and cover crops with NITRAGIN. 
The NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 3721 N. Booth St, Milwaukee, Wis, 





The tradename NITRAGIN is your 
protection. it identifies the only 
inoculants containing NITRA- 
GIN'S highly effective strains of 
bacteria. Ask for NITRAGIN at 
your seed dealer or co-op. 


FREE LEGUME BOOKLETS 
Tell how to grow bigger, better 
crops of legumes... vetch, Austrian 
peas, soybeans, peanuts, alfalfa, 
all clovers. Write today. 
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OF EXTRA COST ACCORDING TO PLAN «AMPLE CASE 







Don’t wait another minute. Earnings up to $5 a day or $5 a 
week possible. Be Our Agent and make Quick Money in Full or 
Spare time. Sell our famous line of SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 
Hair Dressing, Face Powder, Bleach Cream, Incense, Jewelry, Per- 
fumes. TWO BIG LINES—50c and 25c goods. Sales made on sight. 
Men and Women of all ages wanted, NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED, 


SEND NO MONEY! Get. FREE Sample! 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS and mail right away for 
FREE SAMPLE of SWEET GEORGIA BROWN and FREE Bi 
Sample Case Offer. DON’T WAIT! Write today for our Big Offer 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2241 INDIANA AVENUE Dept. C-130, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Are You Moving This Month? 
OUR MAILING list is prepared 30 days ahead of the mailing of each 


issue and it will be necessary that you notify us at least four weeks 
in advance of any change in your address to insure your receiving a 
copy of the October issue. 

Please note. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 

Send your old address with the new, enclosing, if possible, the address 
label taken from your last copy of The Progressive Farmer. Send your 
change of address at least four weeks in advance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(Address office nearest you) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, Mempuis, TENN. 














Raveicu, N. C. Daruas, Texas 
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BUY 


Please write in detail regarding 
location of farm desired. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


COMPANY, Financial Departr 
524 First National Bank Builk 
ATLANTA, GEORG 


$00 Secures A-1 Brick House Farm 
fertile tillage, balance growing timber; 6 
try house, 4% mile to river, 
non-resident owner sacrifices at $1,800; 
Free catalog 1,384 “eb rigga many States. 
255-YS 4th Ave., N. Y. ity 








FARMS FOR SALE 


A DESIRABLE FARM 
ON REASONABLE TERMS 


type and 


INSURANCE 


nent, 
ling, 





rooms. poul 
handy depot town and city; 
page 50 big 
Strout Realty. 











Florida 


Dairy Farm, fully stocked, 
Retail route. John H. Harrison, 


Seventy-Acre 
Osition 
Florida 


paying prop 
Zephyrhills, 













Louisiana 

Highlands of Southwestern 

over land offerings. Low prices, convenient 
Long-Bell Farm 

Bldg., Kansas City 


Land Corporation, 890 
Missouri. 


Louisiana — Choice 


R. A. 


eut 
terms. Sell 
Caucasian- (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long 

















North Carolina 


I have for sale near Haw River, N. C., 


over 150 gallons of milk per day. This i 
best equipped farms in North Carolina. 
silos, and produces enough hay and grain 
cows My cause for selling is old age. 


Hiaw River, North Carolina, 


it over For prices and terms address J. A. 


a dairy farm 
consisting of 278 acres together with 60 cows producing 

a s one of the 
Has five metal 
to feed the 
Come and look 
Trolinger 












. County, Virginia. 


Ts 7 
Virginia 
“Mother Earth’ The ‘‘Cream’’ of Stable 
—Tracts of 242 aeres to 200 
or year Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush 


investments 
Terms to suit by month 
Lunenburg 










erable timber land. 
amount of hardwood. W. M. 


Minter, Mat 


For Sale—Two run-down farms each having 
Tract of swamp land with large 


hews. Va. 
















Hundre< iz of Farms — Free Catalog. 


Chase City, Virginia 


New Crop Fresh Grown Cabbage and © 
now ready—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 prep 
$10.00 expressed collect. Prompt — ship 
packed. Our 30 years experience is at 
J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Virginia. 


Belt Realty. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


ollard Plants 
aid. 10,000, 
yments, well 
your service 


consid- 











Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall 
heading now ready Waketield, Flat 
Acre, and Copenhagen Market Cabbage. 
lard and Georgia White. matte for price 
Plant Company, Greenville, S 








Dutch, 


and winter 
Golden 
Cabbage Col- 
s. Piedmont 













Plants—True heading “Collard. 


Franklin, Virginia 


Choice varieties Cab 


bage. fall. winter heading—300, 75ce; 500. $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50 prepaid Express collect—5,000, $6.00. Guaran- 
tee best growing delivery Maple Grove Plant Farms 








lants for 














New Crop Cabbage and Coll: I 


Jersey, Charleston Flat ag Savoy 
Cabbage Collard 300, T5e; 500, SNe; 1,006 
paid Go plants guaranteed Joyners 





} 
Franklin Virginia 





late setting. 
Georgia and 
», $1.50 post - 
Plant Farm 





Winter Gardens. 
Charleston, Savoy 
1,000 

Charlie 


*lants for Fall and 
Cabbage-—Flats, Jersey, 


sons-—300. 65¢; 500. T5c; 
$1.00 thousand 











press lots 
Virginia 


Collard and 
and All Sea- 
$1.25 postpaid. 
Joyner, 
















Ex- 
Franklin 


























1,000, $1.50 
Valdosta Plant (« 


65e; 500, $1.00; 
90c per thousand. 


5,000 lots 





Fresh Grown Plants - Tomatoes, Beets, Broccoli 
Collards, Cabbage: Flat Duteh, Wakefields. Savoy 
300, Te 300, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 postpaid 1.000 
$1.00 express collect Sterling Plant Co., Franklin 
Virginia 

Plants ready for Fall Garden—Jersey, Charle 
Flat Dutch, Savoy and Headed Collards— 00, $1 
1,000, $1.75 postpaid Express. 1,000, $1.25 Good 
plants guaranteed Cobb's Plant Farms. Franklin. Va 

All varieties Cabbage, Collard and omato P lants ts 
now ready for prompt shipment. Mail Prepaid—300 


by express 
Mentone 





Ala 














Set plants now for Fall Garden Jersey 
Savoy Flat Dutch rd— 30 
$1.75 postpaid. $1.25 
guaranteed 7. = Frankl 





000 
Cobb & Sons 


Charleston 
1,000 
plants 


$1.00; 
Good 
in, Va 









Million Plants Ready Grown from 
C-bbage: Wakefield and Dute h; Heading 
The; 1.000 $1.: postpaid 5.000, $5.00 e 
R. Cogsdele, Courtland, Virginia 









treated 
Collard—500 


xpressed 


seed 










Plants—Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat 
and Georgia Collards—300, 60c; 500, 75¢; 
pos paid 5,000, $5.00 express collect. 
Co., Franklin, Virginia. 























Duteh, 


Royal 


Cabbage 
1,000, $1.25 
Plant 














Fine Cabbage, 

















$5.00 collect Prompt shipment 
Franklin, Va 


5.000, 
Company. 

















Tomato, and Collard Plants— 
varieties—300, €0c; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25 


Drake 


-leading 
postpaid, 
Plant 


» 
Vegetable Plants 

Vegetable Plants ready for Fall Heading. 

Wakefield and Dutch; Heading Collard—500, 

$1.25 postpaid. O. K. Plant Company, 


Cabbage: 
*: 1.000 
Courtland, Va. 











Field Grown Cabbage and Collard) Plants—300, 65c; 
100, T5e; 1,000, $1.25 postpaid. Express lots, $1.00 
thousand. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

€.0.D. Fresh Grown “Lookout Mountain 
Tomato and Collard Plants—4500, 60c¢; 
sand Dorris | Pile nt Co., Mentone, Ala. 








Cabbage, 
$1.00 per. thou- 


New Cabbag se and Collard ‘Plants 300, B5e; 500, The; 
1,000, $1.25 postpaid. Express, $1.00 thousand. J. C. 








Joyner, Je ranklin, Virginia 
Cabb and” Collard I ‘lants- -leading varieties—Post- 
paid, $1 per thousand. Blue Ridge Plant Co.. 





Greenville, S.C. 











Cabbag Tomato, Collard Plants—$1.25 per thousand, 
prepaid. Guaranteed. Causey Parks,. Pisgah. N »e 

Fall Heading Cabbage and ‘Collards 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00 Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberries 


Missionary, Klondike. Blakemore Strawberry Plants— 
100, T5e; 1,000, $3.00. Fruit Trees. “hattanooga 
Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Trees—Grown by Largest Growers 
Offered in the most popular new strains in various 
sizes and quantities. Write for New Low Price List. 
Salesmen wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro 
v irginia. 


Virginia's 








Peach and Apple Trees 5e and up. 
cherries, nuts, berries. Grapevines 3c. > 
shrubs, shade trees low as 1€c. Free catalog. 
see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, 


plums 
Pxreens 
pPnnes - 


Pears, 
Ey 









Small Fruits, Orna- 





menta and General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- 
logue and Planting Guide free. Cumberland Valley 





Nurseries, Inc., McMinnville, Tennessee. 








Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and “others wanted to sell 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
25, Concord, Georgia. 

Peach Trees, Grape Vines—Leading varieties, $55. 00 
thousand, $6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple, 








higher. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 
Peach Trees for home and commercial orchards. In- 
formation gladly sent on request. Also other fruits. 
Lindley Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 
Early Bearing | Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees. 
Berries, ‘atalog free. Bass Pecan Company. 





c. 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


‘SEEDS 


Italian Rye grass, $8.50 per 100 pounds; Hairy Vetch, 

$11.50; Crimson Clover, $11.50; Alyce Clover, 
Michaels Grass, $8.50; Kobe Lesped za, $10. 
Kobe Mixed Lespedeza. $6.95; Korean, $6.75: 
Sericea, $16.50; Giant Striata Crotalaria, $10.00. All 
seed triple cleaned, state tested, exellent germination 
Much superior to the average seed. Rush your orders. 
prices will be higher later. Stegall & Company, Tne.. 
Marshville, N. C. Successors to R. P. Stegall Co. 





arified 








—PASTURE MIXTURES— 
White Dutch, Hop and Persian Clovers—Carpet and 
Dallis Grass-—Early Alber Oats. Write for pas- 
ture booklet and prices. 
IRWELL VW. PIGOTT 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 
Fulgrain Seed Oats Strain 3, T0c; Victor Grain Oats 
Sic; Hardired Wheat, $2.00 per bu-hel Hairy Vetch 
Well cleaned seed and of good germination. D. D 
Wilkinson, Laurinburg, N. C 

Abruzzi Rye, 
cleaned, ceresan treated 
ed We will quote Fa 








Hardired Wheat, 
Write 
rmers Feed 


Beardle:s Barley. Re- 
stating quantity want 
& Seed Company 











Cheste ld, South Carolina 

You wilt save money, and own your seeds at lower 
prices by rushing your orders immediately. Stegall & 
Co., Ine Marshville, N. ¢ Suevessors to R. P. Stegall 
Company. 

Hardy Recleaned . Alfalfa Seed, $12.90; Grimm. $14.40 


Return seed if 
Concordia 


Track Concordia, Kar ‘ 
George Bowman. Box 625 





per bushel. 
not satisfied. 





Ask for prices Seed Oats, 
& Company, Inc., Muarsiiville 
P. Stegall Co. 


Barley, Wheat. Rye. Stegall 
. Successors to R. 








Cabbage 
Cabbage Seed: 2.000 pounds Copenhagen Market. 
Marion Market, Jersey Wakefield, Flat 


Charlestor 
rmination Wire or write 
irowers, J. P, Council) 


Tested over 0‘ 
prices to 
Virginia 


Dutch 
for wholesale 
Co., Franklin, 








Rye 


Abruzzi Rye—$1.10 per bushel Waynesboro Nurs 


eries. Waynesboro Virginia 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Immediate Delivery—Limited Time—Thousands week- 
ly. Our regular terms. Send cash Select Big English 
White Leghorns, $6.95; Pullets, $10.90. 2 to 4 week 


Started White Leghorn Pullets, $16.95. Rocks. Reds 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, $6.40; 
Pullets, $8.95. Heavy Cockerels, $5.95. oe Assort- 

ed, $4.95. Surplus Cockerels, $1.9 Squaredeal 
Tatehary. Springfield, Mo. 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N, C,. 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
$45 per inch 


Circulation 997,598 


45c a word 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,856. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 198,804. 


Baby Chicks 
WINSTON #&%, CHIX 
UTILITY GRADE 






Strong, Healthy. Dependable Commercial 
grade. Tested for Pullorum Profitable. 
re 50 6-100 = 200 
ee, | ae hatched / $5.25 $ 9.95 $19.50 
R. I. Reds Pulle 10.95 21.50 
White Rocks Cockerels 5.25 9.95 19.50 
SPECIALLY SELECTED 
Carefully Selected for Quick Growth, Egg 
Production, Fryer Production. 
Hampshires 5 2 
Barred Rocks i we 200 
R. I. Reds As hatehed 
White Rocks Pullets 





Cockerels 10. 95 22.50 


VARIOUS BREEDS 
ee $ 95 $17.50 


Buff Orps. 


Heavy Mixed aaa yield af 
Heavy Assorted Pu 5 9.95 19.50 
ORDER sieenie —— Ship c.0.D. 
Prepaid Shipments When Paid in Full. 

100% LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 

‘A 


WINSTON HATCHERY 


506 North Trade St.. Winston-Salem. LN. Cc. 











Atz’s Famous Chix—Special Reduced Summer Prices 
while they last. You'll be surprised at their Quality— 
All from Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100°) alive. 
with Livability guarantee, in following breeds: Black 
Australorps, White Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Keds, Buff Orpingtons. Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, White. Buff and Black Minoreas, 
Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Big Eng- 
lish White Leghorns—$7.95 per hundred. Heavy Breed 





Pullets $9.95. Light Breed Pullets $12.48. Heavy 
Breed Cockerels $8.90. Also White Giants. Heavy As 
sorted $6.95. epee ial Heavy Assorted $6.24. Assorted 
for Layers $5.§ Light Breed Cockerels $3.98. If less 


than 100 Galared add le per chix We Specialize in 
Sexing. Order from this ad with “Certified Check. It 
Simplities Bookkeeping—Makes your chicks cost less 
Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 6. Huntingburg, Ind 





~ Stouffer’ s Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested. — Inspected 
Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $9.45; 
Pullets, $16.45; Cockerels, $2.45 Rocks, Wyandottes. 
OrpInELOnS, $9.45: Pullets, $11, 95; Cockerels, $9.95 





Get complete prices. Special Assorted $6.4 
Assorted $5.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer 
w addams _Grove, IiTinois. 


Ligh’ 
Hatchery 





Limited Time- ‘Immediate Shipments—Choice quali- 


ty White Leghorns, $6.85; Pullets, $10.90. 2 to 4 week 
started White Leghorn Pullets, $18.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons. Wyandottes, $6.95; Pullets, $8.85 Heavy 


Assorted, $4.95. 
Catalog Free. 


Surplus Cockerels, $2.85. 18 breeds 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


IEDMONT’S FAMOUS 
“DOLLAR STRAIN CHICKS” 
10% BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED 

For Layers or Broilers 


Mail postcard TODAY for complete price list all 
reeds. Thousands hatching each week. 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 











Bush’s Money-Making AAA Chicks. 24 breeds 
exed—Unsexed. Thousands weekly from one of Amer 
s oldest, largest hatcheries. Surplus assorted $2.95, 
White Leghorn three-four weeks old pullets $18.95 
Beautiful descriptive picture catalog free Bush Hatch- 
x 433-XE, Clinton, Missouri. 

















_ How To M Make Up To $1.50 or More Extra Per Hen in 
Free book explains. to 6 months extra pro- 
Wonderful broilers. 13 breeds. 100 Blood 





tested flocks Sexed chicks. Money back guarantee 
Hatches every week. Write Smith Bros. Hatcheries 
116 Cole Street, Mexico, Missouri. 





Chick Bargains! Disposal sale! Overstoe :. famous 
Chestnut “QP (quick production) chicks. 40° per 
100. You order — we send Barred or White Rock 
whichever available. C€C.0.D. plus postage. Prompt de- 
livery. Chestnut Hatchery, 104 9th, Chestnut, Il. 

4 hick Sale, Bloodtested, Inspected—L. eghorns, $8.45 
Pullets,- $13.75; Coekerels, $2.45 Wyandottes, Rocks 
Orpi ns, $8 15; VPullets, $9.45; Cockerels, $8.90 
Special Assorted, $5.45. Lights, 4, Plus postag 
Farmers Chick Servi Waddams Grove, Mlinois. 























~ATZ’S CHICKERIES 


Offer immediate delivery prepaid to your door. on 
all popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- 
livery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and 
bloodtested. We specialize in sexing! Don’t buy 
‘until you get our color ‘circular Our prices are 
right— quality the best 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES 


Box 36 Princeton, Indiana. 


White. Buff 








Heosier Red 
Rocks ; 


Chicks — Barred 
White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons 
$8.00-—-100; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $8.00 Heavy 
Mixed, $6.95. Postage prepaid. Free Circular. Hoosier 
Red F Ramsey, Indiana, 


Farm 








Reasonable Prices Prompt De 
Whi te Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, $7.50 
7.00. Heavy Mixed, $6.45. Can furnish 
Circular Free. Vallonia Hatchery Vallonia 


Quality Chicks 
jiveries. Barred, 
hundred; 500, 
sexed chicks. 
Indiana. 











Immediate deliver ry. 
Records. ROP sired 
Free bulletins. Illinois 


Helm's Special Broiler Chicks. 
Officially bloodtested. Worlds 
matings. Wonderful livability. 
Hatchery. Metropolis, Illino 








Baby Chicks 

BUNCH CHICKS—BEST EVER 
Fine Broiler and Production Bred Stock, 
U.S. APPROVED—PULILORUM TESTED 
Hatching thousands weekly. Prices most 

reasonable. Write 
BUNCH HATCHERY 
Box 871, Statesville, N.C. 
Send No Money for Our Top Quality, Pullorum Tested 
Baby Chicks. Immediate shipments Barred, White, Buf 


Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; White Wyandottts; Big wre 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $7.90 100: $4.50 








50; $2.25 leavy breed pullets, $10.75-—-100; heavy 
cockerels, $7.95. Leghorn pullets, $14.75-—100:  cock- 
erels, $3.00. White and Black Giants, New Hampshire 





Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, Rhode Island 
Whites, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Buff and Black Leg- 
horns, $8.95—100; $5.60-——50; $2.50-—25. Heavy pullets, 





Anconas, Minoreas and 
cockerels, $3.00. Heavy 
ge. <All chicks are top 


$11.75; heavy cockerels, $9. 95. 
Leghorn pullets, $15.75- 100; 
assorted, $6,.25—100, plus pos 








quality, from purebred, bloodtested flocks. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Order today, at these special low 
prices. Pay your postman C.O.D. Mt. Healthy 


Hatcheries, Mt. 


Healthy, Ohio. 


Colonial Chicks 
bottom prices. * 





Wo rk i's largest capacity means rock 
Leading breeds Catalog Free. Colonial 








Poultry Farms, Cullman, Ala.. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Rhode Island Reds, Rov ‘ks $9.85 hundred €.0.D. 
postpaid. Nichols Hatchery, Wing 


gston, Georgia 
Blooutested Chicks-—Sexed or Unsexed. Indian River 
Poultry Farm _Novfolk, Virginia. 


Gens nish 


White-Laced Red Cornish 
layers. Stock. Summer 
Campti, Louisiana. 








supreme table fowl. heary 
prices. Everette Nelms 





Leghorns 

English White L orns—AAA_ Chicks 
$14.95; Cockerels, 25, Trepaid. Two 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four w collect 
Pedigree — sired. Money-back gu Hleiman's 
Hatehe f Deepwater, Missouri. 

Triple Guaranteed ‘Ta 
Foundation Stock Pulte 
Cockerels, $3.95. Postpaid 


Big Barron 
$7.90; Pullets, 





arantee. 





wi hite. Le 300-Egs 
8. $13.95; $7.95 
Ortner 











Fi arms, Clinton, Missouri. 
‘Pullets Ready-to-lay; 1% grown, or started. 18¢ to 
$1.00. Circular Free Hillview Leghorn Farm, Box 


72-Q. Bethany Missouri. 





eee Hampshir es 


Purebred New Hampshire. eu Pullets —Early hatched, 





great laying strain — $1. each. Few Barred Rock 
Pullets, Parks strain. F “% Craig, Hickory, N. ¢ 
Orpingtons 


Some good S. C. Buff Orpington Cocks and Cockerels 




















_ 5 each, Miss Julia P. Jones, Pfatftown, N. C. 
Pissous 
Fancy Utility Pigeons — Catalog 3c. William 
Howe, Illinois. 
Quail 
Raise Bobwhite Quail for pleasure, profit. — Birds. 
Hatebing Esgs. | Bo RY Hoilow Raneh, Pury Miss. 
2a = hema seed $e 
Two or More Breeds 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Va 
rieties Pigeons. John Hass. Bettendorf, Iowa. 


| LIVESTOCK 
Berkshires 


Registered Berkshire Spring Boars 
Bred Sows. , Shenandoah Farms, New 


Lar 
Spring 
Market, 





Virginia 


Registered 





_? rk shires immuned, cheap. 
Moore, Mt. Vernon, 


acre Re re ee 


Duroe-Jersevs 
Thirty five Years breeder shorter legged Duroes—Bred 
oars. Literature Huston, Americus, Ka anee. 
g ered Duroc Pigs. Cholera immune 
Sam J. Johnson, Brownsville, Tenness 
Durors — Satis faction 
Sh iaron, Tennessee 





James 





Tuarasa 











a 
guarante ed. Brothers. 


"Fisher 
— 
Reg stered Medium “Bone ne Durocs Cc. H. Miller. Dune 


“arolina 





——— 





Essex 
Registered Essex Pigs for Sale Mack Norris, Toms 





nawk, North Carolina 
pats cers : ——— 
Hampshires 
Twenty of our best crop of Spring Hampshire Boir 
Sale. Sired by Lucky Roller, Piedmont Score an 
Barron. Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals. 8. © 











"Boars and 

















Regis tered Hampshire Bred Gilts Service 
Spring Boars. Famous blood lines. Evergreen Stock 
Farms, Moyock, North Carolina. 
pthc tal lA a ice Nl SORE 
Hampshire Hogs — World's jampion Bloodlines. 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville. Tennessee 
sabrina sis haces aetna — 
Regist Hampshire famous “ploodl ines. Jesse 
Frazier, Shelbyville Tennessee. 





Z00th’'s Chicks—Hardy, vigorous Hatched to live. 


Excellent layers. Leading breeds. Sexed. Started, 
Attractive price Free Catalog. Booth Farms. Box 
513, | Clinton, Missouri. 








Clover Valley Chicks, v. S. Approved-Pullorum Test- 
ed, $5.90 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Read each ad carefully before ordering. 


0. 1. ¢. 
Chesters w. Bedford. 


Ohio 
Virginia 


dmapraved Owen, 


Poland-Chinas 


Quality Poland-Chinas Hardy Herd. Now offerte 
Spring Pigs, many sired by the Champion Gia 
Boy.’ Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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PRPPRPD AION ~ 


Poland-Chinas 


Joseph Page, Marietta, 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
cla 





Registered Pigs, Sows, Boars. 
North Carolina. 


—— 
Spotted Poland-Chinas 

World's Champion Herd, World’s Champion Boars— 
Regis meet ag rag Immuned, Boars, _ Bred Gilts 
Pigs Sasy Feeding. Penothiazine, amazing 
New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
gf twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fift pound pigs, 33 lambs. 
quo head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
All information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro 
Indiana 

5. «eee 

For Spotted Poland China Hogs Breed paper and in- 
formation write National Record, 3153 Kenwood Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 




















Champion Spotted Poland China Pigs, Bred Gilts. 
Boars. Freeman Bunn, Midville, Georgia 





— . . > . 
Registered Medium Type Boars and Gilts. Feeding 
type. Woodbine Farm, Milton, Indiana. 

een 





Angus 


For Sale—A nice lot of young purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls. Fine blood lines. Registration papers 
supplied. Attractive prices. Write: Tyro Farm, Box 
14, Tyro, Nelson County, Virginia. 





Aberdeen-Angus registered cattle of foremost blood 
jines. Young cows, open heifers and herd-improving 
bulls. Old Elkton Farm, Forest, Virginia, 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle-—Bred and open heifers of 
the best type and bloodlines. Andelot Stock Farms, 
Worton, Maryland. 





Guernseys 


Registered Guernsey Heifers and # resh Cows—$40.00 
uw. J. M. Cooke, Huntersville, N. 





Purebred Guernsey Heifers and ne for sale. Harry 
B. Heilig, Route 3, Salisbury, > 


Herefords 


Herefords — Registered heifers and young cows. 
Calves by side or bred. Polled and horned. Priced 
to sell. Write for prices. Dillard & Gamble, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Polled Herefords 
te the Merits of 
POLLE HEREF s 
Naturally hornless, ,* 4 early maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet. 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 
514 Old Colony Bidz., Des Moines, Towa. 











Polled Hereford Bargains. We offer 12 real good 
females, 5 extra select bulls—registered and Hornless. 
18 years constructive breeding; satisfied customers in 
12 states, Hawaii. Entire herd may be sold soon due 
to draft and Military Camp taking farm. Lynn Bros. 
owner, manager, Union Lill Stock Farm, Morganfield, 
Kentucky. 











Jerseys 

Attend the Annual Sale of The North Carolina Jersey 
Cattle Club, Statesville, N. C., September 8, 1942. 
% Choice Cows, 20 Select Heifers, 3 Four-Star Bulls. 
These cattle selected from the best Jersey herds in N. 
(. by competent judges. Finest group of individuals 
ever offered by N, C. breeders in a State sale. Daughters 
of four Superior, Silver Medal, Tested sires offered. 
These sires are Royal Bindle Louisoxford, Xenia 
Sparkling Standard, Louisoxford Spotted Royal, and 
Right Royal Standard. Other animals by Four-Ste 
and other outstanding sires. Cows with Silver Medals. 
D.H. L.A. and Register of Merit records and daugh- 
ters of Ton of Gold and other meritorious matrons. 
Three Four-Star Bulls offered. Twenty Victory Bulls 
distributed on same date and at same place. South 
Carolina Sale, September 7, at Newberry, S. C. For 
catalog write Dean W. Colvard, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Swannanoa, North Carolina. 











Help Wanted—Female 


Write for Free Fabrics Samples amazing stainproof 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no iron- 
ing. Beautiful patterns. Look expensive, long wear- 
ing. low priced. Commissions big. Also complete dress 
line. Melville Company, Dept. 3343, Cincinnati. Ohio. 




















¢ anaries Ww anted— Bes st 





s— Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game 
Book on care and working free. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 
dei A: Be A Job BE eeatters your pra 


sales year after year. 


es backed aye 
i pt 


Sell Christmas Cards — Make extra money. 50 gor- 
geous folders with name, $1.00. Sensational selling 21- 
card box. 12 other big value Assortments. Up to 100" 
profit Experience unnecessary. ¥ amples South- 
ern Greetings, Dept. 765, Memphis, Tenn. 








Big profits selling famous Waltham Christmas Cards. 
ateearil $1 assortment pays you 50c. Christmas Cards 
with name, 50 for $1. Complete line. Samples on ap- 
proval. Waltham Art Publishers, 160 N. Washington, 
Dept. 605, Boston, Mass. 











-ekly taking orders in home for 
dresses at one of 110 wonderful values. No 
investment. e. dress size. Fashion Frocks 
Desk 43033. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Sell Dresses at Low Prices. Hundreds sensational 
bargains. Actual samples free. Send dress size, age. 
Harford, Dept. L-340. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man or woman 


Earn to 







oa 














wanted to call on farmers. No experience required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $15.00 
in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 


free MeNess Co., Dept. 625, Freeport, Illinois. 





Wanted—Man house servant or niREEeg couple with- 
out children. Give references. J. B. Aiken, Florence, 
South Carolina 





Hosiery 
Famous Nylon Stockings! Three Pairs $1.79 Post- 
paid. Imperfects. Moneyback Guarantee. Dworkin 


Sales Company, 2423 Mermaid Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
i. Postpaid, Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 








Pure Extracted Honey—Six 10-pound Pails, $6.50; 
Fancy Grade, $7.50. John A. Crummey, Jesup, Ga. 
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Photo Finishing 


Discriminating ... coe dines 


CAMERA FANS! BETTER SERVICE 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful 

double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 
8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31-F La Crosse. Wis. 





Now you can get Life-Time Guaranteed, World Fam- 
ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or 8 exposure roll 
developed and printed for only 25¢. The Fox Company, 
World’s Largest Kodak Finishers. Dept. PF. San An- 
tonio. Texas 





Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large oil colored 5x7 
enlargement with every roll developed and Deckledged 
prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2¢ 
Vidor, -F Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Two Fine Bromide Enlargements with 8 Finerfoto 
Prints from all S8-exposure rolls developed only 25¢ 
These beautiful enlargements make splendid gifts. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-15, Minneapolis, Minn. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-933, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Quick Service. 6 or 8&8 exposure rolls, 2 prints each 
good negative, 25¢. Reprints. 3c. “Satisfaction or 
Money Back’’ guarantee. Crown Studios, Box 1223]. 
Dallas, Texas. 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon Se. Reprints, 3c Over 19 reprints. 2%e 
Jones Studios. Davenport, Towa. ‘‘Where The West 
Begins.”’ 





Free! - Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company. M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 

One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
enlargement coupon or 2 prints each negative from roll. 
25e. Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Tex 











‘Name imprinted Cheeletanas ards: 
21- card assortment sells sac 


Chilton Gracies. 147 Es 








Amazing profits with Free Outfit. 




















Christmas Cards—Sell 50 for $1 with Sender's Name 
Amazing values get quick easy orders. 5 


No experience needed. ‘Sampies on approval. 








Show exclusive Christmas 








If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 


then write today to Ideal 





Reliable Man Wanted by nationally-known 
turer- en to contact merchants in own town. 
y; opportunity to develop own independent 





_ Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Registered Hornless Jerseys. World's Largest Nurs- 
ery. Lucien Anderson, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


Sheep 


Pure Bred Yearling att Rams and two Ewes, 
$18.00 a pair (in express oftice). Lucien Jones, Pfatf- 


town, North Carolina, 
Jacks 


For Sale — Tennessee Jack, four years old, fifteen 
hands high, excellent prospect. Also several bred mares. 
H. Marsh, Box 1252, Fayetteville, N. C. 














Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns - 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. oO. es 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 








Free Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
Shawnee Cattle Co,, Dallas, Texas. 








50 Purebred Hereford Bulls, 140 Heifers; 120 Ewes; 
10 Grade Angus Cows, all have calves. W. Hundley, 
Boydton, Virginia; 





Dogs 

Coon Hunters! Offer honestly trained, natural born. 
Sttaight cooners, Also combination hunters that strike, 
drive coon until treed. any hunting grounds. They are 
Wide, fast, hustling hunters, good voices, cold noses, 
Consiant_ tree barkers, experienced on old wise wild 
‘on. Have rabbit hounds that will drive rabbit until 
shot or holed in briars, brush, swamps. Fox hounds 
that jump and .un fox until caught or holed. Also high 
(lass squirrel dogs All dogs sold on trial. Write for 
Prices and terms before you buy. Lewis Coonhound 
Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 








Coon Hunters—I am the champion coon hunter of Ken- 
leky, Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. I know 
What one is. Offer you I believe the “best in Male or 
Female. Red- Bones, Blue-Ticks, Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent Trailers. '3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke 
any hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices 
-N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 





nooo” opossum, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 

ounds. Write for free literature showing pictures 

tnd breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coon 
nd Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





pSbortsmen : 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners. 
Smbination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 


ilitois List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey. 


name ae a ateeas for plan 
boa . No experience needed. 
the old Reliable Company, 





Re you need extra money | each week, . 


Instructions 
U. S. Government Jobs. War causing hundreds ap- 
pointments. $1.260-$1,620 first year Men-Women. 


Prepare immediately for examinations. Full particu 
lars and list positions, Free. Write today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. P33, Rochester, N. Y. 





Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 


Buy a NEW SOUTH Corn Mill 
Best Stone Burr Grist Mill Made 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 
J. .A. VANCE CO.. Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Medical 


Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eezema, Athlete’s Foot, and other itch- 
ing humors. Just send us your name and address. No 
obligation. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 








Free Book (122 pages) — Piles. Fistula. Colon- 
Stomach. assoc d conditions. Latest methods. Me- 
Cleary Clinic. 42. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





i 
a2 





Of Interest to Women 
Make Up to $25-$35 Week as_ a Trained Practicat 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing. Dept. F-8. Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es. Jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company 300-G Champlain Building. Chicago. 








Gold $35.00 Ounce — Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry. watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned, Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company 
1502-H Hennepin. Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime. 
S. Mint. $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo) Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 








Money taking BRUCE. Shirts, 








- according to plan — Full 
size pac kages aiaines, i . 





canine Sen and harwain deals. 





Samples sent on trial. 











Auctioneering 


Send for free catalog 4 
. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 








I have a 2-70 Saw Gullet Cotton Gin Outfit for sale at 
i It is all set up in a two story metal 


Electric Fence 





Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
Your neighbor has used 
American Limestone Company, 





gph 5.00 buys 2-year-old full blooded Coonhound. Have 
Sera hunted last season, treeing nicely. Write for 
Tee description. Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 





rh English Shepherd Puppies. Best farm and watch 
i. . Shipped on approval. 10c for picture and prices. 
» Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





Puppies! Many pbreeds—particulars free! Book 108 
sald Pictures, descriptions ppceniace breeds, 85c. 
yal Kennels, 18, Chazy, N. 


Hammermills 
Fords Portable Hammermill Operators “Cashing In" 


World shortages insure heavy demand many years after 
Fords equipment grinds grain and 
mixes with supplements or molasses right in barnyards. 
Operators report earnings $50.00, $75.00, $100 
i Myers Sherman Sassen. 
1435 12th, Streator, 


Patent Attorneys 

Can Inventors Make Money Today? In 1941 alone over 
4.000 Assignments of Patents a month were made by 
inventors to manufacturers or individuals. This shows 
today’s demand for new patented inventions. Write for 
our Free Book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention. Special form ‘‘Invention Record’’ also mailed 
‘ree No obligation. MeMorrow & Berman, 107-Z 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inventors—Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 
“Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O'Brien and 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-J 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 








~ Patents Reasonable terms. Book and Advice Free, 
L. IF. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C 


Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25e. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITE WAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 














Outstanding Pictures because individual attention 
given Each Negative. No mass production methods. 
Roll developed and 8 guaranteed prints only 25¢. 
Beautiful full size 4x6 ehrarmerats 35e.  Tmmediate 
service. Write for mailing bags. Minicam Photo Labs. 
Dept. 78, LaCrosse, Gvischanin, 








Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 


Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service. Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 





Free—F ine- grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En 
largement, Se; Reprints, 3¢ Dependable. Prompt. 
United F iar Service, Cc hattanooga, Tenn. 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement Coupons and 
2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 2 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, fon 








Presto Studio — 6 or & roll exposure film, 2 prints of 
each good negative, 1 enlargement free—25e per roll. 
1821 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 





Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls. 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, Bode, 





Rolls Developed—-8 guaranteed prints plus enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Reprints 3c each, 30 for 24%4c each. Martin 
Studios, Davenport, lowa. 





Rolls developed; two prints each negative, 25c. Re- 
prints, 2c each; 100 or more, 1%c. Summers Studio. 
Unionville, Missouri. 





15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll--Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, O| 








Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints, 20c; reprints, 2e. 
Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N. C. 





With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 2 full sets prints, 
25. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. 





Roll Developed — Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. 
Dick's Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 





Printing 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
$3.50 a 100 up—Samples Gladly Sent Free. 


H. L. RAUM, 4154 N. 5th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention the Progressive Farmer for Special 
Discount. We can supply you with all your 
Printing Requirements 





Spray Materials 
Save About Half on Household and Livestock Insect 
Sprays—Free Booklet. All Sales Company, St. Bernard. 
Louisiana. 





Tanning 
Let us Turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 








Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO... ¢c. BROWN: 2 OC. 
GREENSBORO, N. C, 





ANTED 
LOGS OR SHORT BLOCKS 
White Oak—Poplar—Gum 
HIGHEST PRICES 
LINWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
-INWOOD, N. C. 





Tobacco 
Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy, mellow Redleaf 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50, Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray. Ralston, Tennessee. 





of each negative. Genuine nationally known 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg.. La Crosse. Wis. 





63e Custom Finishing for 25¢ —8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium 
coupon, Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad secompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, Utica, z. 





Roll developed in fine grain, eight sparkling deckled- 
edge, non-fade Velox Prints, a genuine panelled deluxe 
enlargement and a memory photo album—all for 25c¢ in 
coin. Reprints, 3c Andrea Studios, Box 596-E, Balti 
more, Maryland, 

Your Choice—16 Regular Size Prints or 8 Double- 
Size Prints (nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll 
or negatives—25c, 24 Hour Service. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleveland, Ohio, 








Snappy Developing! Rolls developed with our Fam- 
ous Quality, bewitchingly beautiful, Glamour Girl 
prints, 25¢. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Humphrey's, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25e. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Tombstones 
Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. Free Catalog 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don't Delay. Marble- 
Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida. 





Wanted to Buy 


Wanted — To hear from Progressive Farmer readers 
having old stamps, envelopes mailed or used before 1880 

especially Confederate envelopes. Prominent collector 
will advise you of their value free of charge, No books or 
lists to sell you. RK. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, 
Illinois, 





Te 
Writers —Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 
Woods Building, Chicago. 





Songwriters—Write for free booklet, Profit Sharing 
Plan. Allied Music Corporation, 204 East Fourth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








Wanted ‘Original ‘Song Poems. Five Star Music 
Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston, 
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| ‘saint! 


Here’s WHY 


SUCCESSFUL 
HOG RAISERS 


-.-.- Feed DIXIE LYE 


Every year more market hog 
raisers and champion breed- 
ers follow this easy, low-cost 
method of treating hog feed. 


Today, hog prices are high, and the 
government is calling for more hogs. 
So take the best care of your herd. 
Do as thousands of successful farm- 
erseverywhere are doing—feed DIXIE 
LYE from the time pigs are weaned 
until they are ready for market! 


Don’t take chances with your hogs’ 
health! Help neutralize harmful 
acids in slop or swill, and alkalize 
feed with DIXIE LYE! 


Experiment station tests indicate 
feeding lye helps increase digestibil- 
ity of oat and barley hulls, helps 
hogs obtain greater nutrition from 
feed. 

Demand genuine DIXIE LYE. It is 
double-refined, and double-checked 
for purity by scientific spectrograph- 
ic analysis. 

Free illustrated booklet tells how to 
help make more profit from healthy 
hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, etc. 
Write for your copy today. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 69 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

















us, FAST RELIEF 


7\\ for LAMENESS due to 


PUFFS, BRUISES 
and SWELLINGS 


Absorbine provides 
prompt relief for 
lameness due to puffs, 
bruises, swellings. 
If used immediately, 
Absorbme often keeps 
» horse at work. It 

speeds blood flow to 
the injury to help 
! carry off congestion. 
Often bringsswellings 
down in a few hours. 
Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gal) and similar congestive troubles. 
Many veterinaries have used it for over 40 
years. Never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for 
a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep Horse At Work 
Use ABSORBINE 














Genuine marble or granite. Beautiful designs 
Name and verse FREE Footstone FREE Money 
back guarantee Freight pard Old rehable Company 








Picture Ring—made from phete. 
Fompte King on dc, Sond No Money! an ote we 
ae a proto rewurned ‘Make “Oras 
w - © oF : joney bac! . 
now RING CO-, Dept. .- Cincinnati . O. 








When This War Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 
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4-H’ers Pull for 
Victory 


IN four specific ways, North 

Carolina 4-H boys and girls are 
contributing to the Victory drive: in 
leadership, in food production, in con- 
servation, and in morale building. 

Since its beginning, 4-H work 
has emphasized the importance of 
trained hands, and certainly during 
the days ahead there will be a great- 
er need for skilled hands. By helping 
in home work, repairing farm ma- 
chinery, doing the actual tarm and 
routine activities, farm boys and girls 
can render their best service. 

In the 4-H program of citizenship 
training, special emphasis is placed 
on the part the individual must play 
in a democracy. 

While our men are carrying on the 
fight in the front lines, our farm boys 
and girls are carrying on the cam- 
paign for production of more food 
and feed on North Carolina farms. 
There are more good gardens in the 
state than at any other time in our 
history. Poultry club members and 
4-H baby beef club members are con- 
tributing to the meat supply. Food 
conservation has always been one of 
the leading projects in 4-H club 
work, and now evén more emphasis 
is being placed on this. 

Four-H’ers are active in the collec- 
tion of aluminum, iron, paper, and 
rubber, as well as organizing cam- 
paigns to speed up this program. In 
most cases, the money goes into 
charity funds or into War Stamps 
and Bonds. 

Four-H clubs are helping to build 
morale through their programs of 
recreation, cooperation, and group 
activities, vesper programs, special 4- 
H church Sunday programs. 

Besides all this, they are prepared 
for whatever may strike. They have 
trained themselves through the or- 
ganized safety programs in their vari- 
ous clubs and through the organiza- 
tion of fire patrols for the protection 
of farm property and forests from 
fires. L. R. Harrill, N. C. State 

4-H Club Leader. 


More Tobacco 


FLUE-CURED tobacco produc- 

tion this year is expected to reach 
739,740,000 pounds — 14 per cent 
above the relatively small 1941 crop; 
the 10-year (1930-39) average is 751,- 
348,000 pounds. Burley tobacco pro- 
duction, indicated at 350,142,000 
pounds, is 4 per cent above 1941 and 
7 per cent above the 10-year average. 


Grains for Grazing 


(From page 8) with them in 
March and April. About the last of 
April, the residue was turned under 
to help make a bale of cotton to the 
acre without further fertilizer. 

For temporary grazing, Professor 
Moore also recommends mixtures 
such as: 3 bushels of winter oats or 
two bushels of wheat along with 15 
pounds of crimson clover and 15 
pounds of ryegrass; or two bushels 
of oats, one of wheat, one of Abruzzi 
rye, and 15 pounds of ryegrass. 

To grow grains for grazing, one 
needs to follow about the same rules 
as if they were being grown for 
the grain crop. I believe I would 
summarize these rules about as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Variety is of utmost import- 


ance. Get the best variety your 
county agent has ever heard of in 
your county. 

(2) Don’t stir up the soil too deep 
unless that was done weeks ago. 
Grains need about three inches of 
well worked topsoil underlaid by 
firm, well settled soil beneath. 

(3) Seed early. It seems to us 
that more grain crops in the South 
fail because of late sowing than for 
any other reason. 

(4) Use the grain drill if one can 
be begged or borrowed. The drill 
seeds at a more uniform depth, 
closer to soil moisture. The furrow 
it leaves seems to give some protec- 
tion from winterkilling. This is 
particularly important with oats. 

(5) Treat all seed grains. You 
might want to save a grain crop after 
grazing. 

(6) Follow the instructions for fer- 
tilizing given by your county agent. 


Coming Events 


State Jersey Cattle Club Sale, Statesville, 
N. C., Sept. 8 (originally at Charlotte). 

Field Day, N. C. Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion, Willard, Sept. 10. 

Thuty-Third Annual Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress and Allied Shows, Sept. 7-13, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

North Carolina State Grange, Burling- 
ton, Oct. 28-30. 

National Grange, 76th annual session, 
Spokane, Wash., Nov. 11-19. 

Tobacco warehouse opening dates: Caro- 
lina Middle Belt, Sept. 14; Old Belt, Oct. 1; 
Dark Fired, Virginia, Dec. 1. 

38th Annual Convention National Farm- 
ers Union, Oklahoma City, Nov. 16, 17, 18. 

MEETINGS CANCELED 

Polled Hereford Show, Tri-State Fair, and 
National Dairy Show at Memphis; Inter- 
national Live Stock Show; North Carolina 
and Virginia State Fairs, 

New moon, Sept. 10; full, Sept. 24. 


Squash Harvest 


IN answering the question now 

in the minds of a good many 
readers growing African squash for 
the first time, “When should I gather 
them for winter storage?” we would 
reply, “Get them in just about as you 
would pumpkins or cushaws.” All, 
of course, belong to the same family. 
If the squash are brought in while 
still green, they may not keep too 
well, and the flavor seems to be not 
so good. Wait ‘until they are turn- 
ing a bright yellow. 

They may be stored just like 
pumpkins or cushaws, where there 1s 
ample ventilation and freedom: from 
moisture. 


Best F.F.A. Year 


WITH a purchase of $120,630.38 
worth of War Bonds, the collec- 
tion of 2,768,516 pounds of scrap 
metal, 122,294 pounds rubber, 469, 


552 pounds of paper, and 21,708 
pounds of burlap bags, the North 
Carolina Future Farmers, with 405 
active chapters, ended, on July ], 
their most successful year. : 
Cooperative buying and _ selling 
activities amounted to over $70,000 
while 50 per cent of the chapters 
used purebred animals for livestock 
projects and 60 per cent used cert. 
fied seed. There were 800 shops es. 
tablished on the home farms of the 
boys, over $25,000 was raised by co. 
operative effort for financing chapter 
activities, over $30,000 put in the 
savings account ot banks by the boys, 
over 2,000 news articles were pub. 
lished, and over $100,000 was in. 
vested in farming operations. 
Roy H. Thomas, N. C. Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, 


Boosts “Livestock, 
Legumes, Lime” 


OVER in South Carolina now, a 
great three-front victory cam- 
paign is under way—a campaign for 
what has been called “The Three L's 
of Farm Progress—Lime, Legumes 
and Livestock.” A brand-new Clem- 
son Circular No. 218, For the Land's 
Sake, Use Lime, stresses these facts: 
In 1940, South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion tests, soils only slightly acid (pH 6.5), 
yielded 22 per cent more cotton than strong- 
ly acid soils (pH 5), and in 1941, 34 per 
cent more cotton. . . . South Carolina tests 
also show increases of 10 to 20 bushels of 
corn per acre when the soil is limed. ... 

Just as this Progressive Farmer 
went to press, we asked Extension 
Director D. W. Watkins to send 
South Carolina readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer a special message for 
this issue. His response follows: 

“Highly encouraging now is the 
yreat number of our farmers who are 
thinking and planning ahead to meet 
two urgent new situations growing 
out of war conditions: 

1. Small grains are likely to be high 
priced and hard to get for farmers who have 
to buy them. 

2. Nitrogen-carrying fertilizers are al- 
most certain to be scarce. Hence liming, 
inoculation, and phosphating large acreages 
of winter legumes are among the most im- 
portant farm activities for the duration. 

“More small grains and winter leg- 
umes are not only essential parts of 
any good sound farming plan .. . but 
are the basis of our growing livestock 
business. South Carolina is a large 
producer of oats for farm use but 
generally speaking oats should be 
seeded earlier. 

“For success with winter legumes, 
they must be handled right. And 
handling right means (1) inoculating 
the seed, (2) liming the soil, and (3) 
applying phosphate fertilizers where 
the preceding crop has not been well 
fertilized with phosphate.” 
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By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


@ “Plan and work now 
for fowers next spring,” 
urges Mrs. Hoffman. 
Why not join her now 
in planting pansies, 
thrift, dianthus, lilies, 
poppies, daffodils? 
Early in September she will also 
be placing huge clumps of pink 
and white peonies between 
azaleas on the long circular iris 
border of her back lawn. 


PEONIES thrive best in a not- 

too-heavy soil which has been 
well pulverized and enriched prior to 
planting day. Barnyard manure, 
very old and crumbly, and a gener- 
ous amount of bonemeal should be 
mixed with the soil. Then, all I 
have to do is to lift out a clump of 
soil, place in a clump of peonies, and 
fill in with soil, being careful not to 
cover the crowns deeper than two 
inches. Divide clumps if you wish 
to have longer borders. 


“Gracious me,” 
said a friend who 
stood by sometime 
ago, “don’t you 
know those peonies will freeze when 
the first cold snap comes? Why, I 
covered mine 6 inches deep when I 
planted them, and they have the fin- 
est foliage you ever saw.” She 
paused a moment and then said: 
“But, do you know, not a single one 
of them bloomed. I wonder why?” 

“That’s just it,” I replied. “You 
placed them too deep in the soil. 
They'll never bloom like that. They 
really do not mind freezing weather 
—not even when little red tips push 
out right in the dead of winter. Why, 
I've seen mine actually shiver under 
acoat of ice and snow and then come 
out smiling!” 


For Peony 
Success 


“What can I do to make the stems 
longer?” was her next query. “Mine 
are tall, bushy, and fall over.” 

I advised wood ashes in fall and 
spring, but continued: “Don’t give 
wood ashes to your azaleas and other 
acid-loving plants, however, because 
ot its lime content.” 


After she left IT finsihed my peony 
planting, and then planted a row of 
pink dianthus in front of the iris. To 
finish this border, I am now placing 
red, white, and blue phlox subulata 
(thrift) in front of the dianthus. 

In moving thrift and other peren- 
nials now, however, I do not divide 
the clumps, for in so doing the roots 
would receive irreparable damage in 
hot weather. The seedlings can be 
lifted out, roots intact, with a small 
hand trqwel. To be on the safe side 
I always stick a bushy limb from a 
privet hedge by each plant for a few 
days to protect it from direct sun. It 
is worth the extra trouble. 

What about the pansy seed I 
urged everybody to plant back in 
July and August? Well, if you for- 
got all about it—I might say that 
the finest border I ever had came 
from seed I planted the first week of 
September. No garden is complete 
without a border of pansies some- 
where. 

And as a last re- 

mark, there are 

four more things 
. I shall be finishing 
in September to add to the glory of 
my next spring garden. You can do 
them too: 


Pansies for 
Spring 


1. Resetting all my perennial seed- 
lings. 

2. Planting a few more Madonna 
lilies. 

3. Dividing and resetting the 
Oriental poppies I bought by wear- 
ing my old hat (with a new feather 
on it) last winter. 

4. Swapping perennial plants to a 
neighbor for some daffodils to add 
to my collection. I shall plant the 
daffodils in late September or early 
October. 

Whatever we plant from now until 
December will determine the glory 
of our springtime garden. 


Plant Peonies Now 


THE late Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son was an enthusiast about 
Peonies . . . and in looking through 
‘ome old files the other day, we found 
‘paragraph she had written for us 
Years ago but which was not publish- 
td. Maybe it will even now lead 
Many a reader to set out some peony 
ulbs as a pleasant memorial to Mrs. 
atterson. She wrote in her charac- 
teristic fashion: 
Of course if you wish to have gorgeous 
Peonies later on, fall is the time to put out 
bulbs. They are all prices from the 








cheap roots at the ten-cent stores to the 
high-priced novelties. But no matter which 
you buy, it’s impossible to make a mistake 
for they are all unspeakably lovely. It takes 
them a long time to reach their blooming 
age, but they are worth waiting for as 
they seem to outlast all other flowering 
things unless we except lilies and altheas. 
At all events, the mourners at your fun- 
eral will probably walk around looking at 
the peonies and lilacs and althea—though I 
can’t say that is any inducement to plant 
them if that were their only recommenda- 
tion. What I mean is that you yourself 
will ramble around looking at them many 
a long and happy year, so don’t grudge the 
mourners a little pleasure later on. 
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Correctly balanced high qual- 
ity ingredients make Tuxedo 
Ega Mash this year’s best 
feed buy! 


ITH the growing need for more and 
more eggs for soldiers and war plant 
workers—and with less help than 
= ever on the average farm—it pays to 


switch to Tuxedo Egg Mash—the simple, 
easy way to produce more eggs. 

Why bother with a complicated feeding sys- 
tem that requires extra time and work? 
Tuxedo Egg Mash contains the proper bal- 
ance of essential quality ingredients, in- 
cluding the necessary vitamins—and min- 
erals —which your hens need for heavy pro- 
duction. For proof, see the Tuxedo Ingredi- 
ent Chart on your Tuxedo Dealer’s wall. 
Ask him about the results others get with 
Tuxedo. The Tuxedo feeding program 
is simple, easy to follow. Start feeding 
Tuxedo Egg Mash at once! 
























Tuxedo Egg Mash (except as material shortages 

prevent) is packed in dress material bags. Make 
i tr>.. pretty dresses, aprons, play suits, shirts, draper- 

Ve EX ies. Another reason for buying Tuxedo Egg Mash, 

ds THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 

* 105 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 

: Established in 1881 


UXEDO EGG MAS 





YEAR-ROUND HEALTH calls for a year-round garden. 
MASSEY’‘S GARDEN BOOK 


& is on sale at any of our four offices for 25 cents. ad 
The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh Birmingham Memphis Dallas 

















“se NQD-O-GEN 


INOCULATOR on att LEGUME SEEDS TO GROW BIGGER 
CROPS AND BUILD UP YOUR SOIL DEPENDABLE TOP QUALITY SEE 
YOUR DEALER EARLY. INOCULATE AND HELP LICK THE AXIS SOONER 
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America needs trained office workers as never before. Enroll 
NOW at KING’S and learn shorthand, typing, and account- 
ing to increase your earning power . .. and to better serve 
your country—your employer. First Division Fall Term be- 

ivisi 5. Write nearest school 


or application, BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


KING’ 


E. L. LAYFIELD, PRESIDENT 
RALEIGH * CHARLOTTE x * 





GREENSBORO aa! 
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* more than double your money each easy 


@ VUES) 


.... NOW GET 
CECUM WORMS TOO! 


@Worms poison layers, cause diarrhea, 
unthriftiness, low disease resistance and 


production. You can’t sell worms! Get rid of 
them with Pratts “‘Split-Action’’ Capsules and 


give your flock a chance to lay! 


Now Pratts “Split-Action” Capsules are 
better than ever. Now they contain the new 
wormer’’, — Phenothiazine, — dis- 
covered 95% to 100% effective against cecum 


“miracle 


worms by the Washington Expr. Station. 


Cecum worms infest nearly every flock. 
They carry blackhead germs. In one day 
one infested hen may spread 20,000,000 to 


40,000,000 such killers. 


Why run this risk, when Pratts “Split- 
Action” Capsules now get cecum worms, too, 


-.. at no increase in cost? 


Each “Split-Action’’ Capsule treats several 


” 


types of worms. Their patented “Split-Action 


guarantees two separate treatments will be 
given each bird—hours apart, . . . by one 
capsule, . . . at one low cost. See your dealer. 


If he cannot supply, order direct. 


o 
TED 


7 WORM CAPSULES 
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@ Pratt Food Co., Dpt. NK20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose amount specified for size and quan- 
tity of ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules checked belows 


WW = “7 Birds 10 to £ 
Birds over 18 weeks old 
* No. of 18 weeks Use Chick and . 
S Capsules Use Adult Size Pullet Size 
ld , PATEN i 





No Experience Required 
No Money Risk 








can make good mone 
selling Gibson's Big ‘Master 
Five Flavor Deal,”"" a full 21 
ozs. of the World's Finest 
Food Flavors assorted in five 
big bottles for only 99¢. You 











sale. Housewives buy quickly—you make money fast and 


easy. Many other Bargain Combinations, Premium Deals 
and big well-known line of over 250 Household Necessities. 
Biggest Season now on. Money-making plans and sample 
leading product Free. Write today. Make an early start. 
J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. B-88, 
























Indianapolis, Ind. 
RINTS 
EVELOPED*8 VELOX Pi 
pees ras } EXPO.5O#* REPRINTS 3¢ EACH 


25 
LMuable Coupouk 


Mh 


RALEIGH, N.C 





The cleansing and soothing action of 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 


OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


brings quick relief to burning, smarting, over- 
worked eyes resulting from exposure to wind, dust, 


glare. excessive readin 


Se & 50c at drug stores, 
DICKEY DRUG C 


NY, BRISTOL, VA. 
Beautify 


QUILT PIECES fori: 


Large colorfast pieces, 3 Ibs. (26 
yds.) only 97c plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D. Money-back guarantee 
FREE — one thousand yes 
good white thread free and 
i6 lovely quilt patterns 
(FREE) with order. Send 












no -money. Just mail » 

card today. Aet now. 
REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 9, Sesser, tt. 
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TO MAKE U. S. STRONG 
BUY i 


War Savings Bonds 
and 





War 
At your postoffice or bank. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Savings Stamps 
























SERS know . . . results show 
- . . Sluggish run-down flocks fed 
Avi-Tab “perk up” .. . Jay better. 
Birds get more out of feed. Avi- 
Tab, the ideal flock conditioner, con- 
tains nine drugs . . tonics-. . .» 
stimulants . . . correctives. Prac- 
tical treatment for Mycosis. Get Avi- 
Tab, or feed fortified with Avi-Tab, 
from your Dr. Salsbury dealer, 


PIFREE! erass eortime pin 


Be sure of tender, flaky pastries! 
You can fill “‘Roll-Rite” with cold 
water, keep dough chilled before 
baking. Endorsed by professional 
chefs. Free, with purchase of 1 
Ib. of Avi-Tab, at your dealer’s 


{... while quantities last! 
\ DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 













haries City, lowa 

















* It’s Patriotic to Breed Shorthorns 


Shorthorn cattle breeders and feeders are in step 
with war time demand. No breed can match the 
Shorthorn’s amazing weight-for-age advantage or 
efficiency of meat and milk production. * * * * * 
Learn more about the oldest, most numerous, most 
rofita _breed on earth. 
rite for literature today ex- 
plaining how Shorthorn char- 
acteristics ‘are bringing in- 
creased profits to farms and 
ranches. Write for list of 
members, thousands all over 
America, who have breeding 
stock for sale 
Subscribe to the official 
breed publication, The Short- 
; horn World, published twice 
Shorthorns are 20th century Monthly. Subscription rates 
mode amous Durhame— $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 
rs. od 


hey pH Write te THE SHORTHORN CLUB 


ways 2 sources of profit—Prime 
beef and an abundance of milk. 311 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 











Pee"! LARGE TOMB 


CEmMUINE 


MARBLE o emer 











6 4 r rn 
$1750 in., width 20 im., thick.8 in. 
° ranteed. FREE 


SUY DIRECT ¥. 





Teamwork Rules Save Tires 


EF tour the are four basic facts 
about the. rubber situation that 
every farmer and 
should know. 


farmer’s wife 
And in the light of 
these four facts, there are ten basic 
things every farm family can do to 
help improve this rubber situation.” 

So says Engineer 
James S. Burch, re- 
cently appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the North Carolina 
War Transportation 
Committee by Chief 
Engineer W. Vance 
Baise of the Highway 
Commission. 

First of all, let’s see what are the 
four basic truths every farm family 
should know. Here they are: 


First, with the 
Japanese control- 
ling the lands 
from which we 
once got over 90 per cent of our rub- 
ber supply, there will be no more tires 
for civilian use earlier than the sum- 
mer of 1944, if then. 

2. The whole economic structure 
of the United States, especially haul- 
ing farm produce, is based on tires. 
In order that our armed forces, as 
well as home folks, be protected, 
some solution must be worked out. 

3. There is no real shortage of gas- 
oline generally in the United States, 
the real purpose of gasoline ration- 
ing being to save tires. Nation-wide 
rationing will undoubtedly follow 
within a few weeks. 

4. Of necessity the new gas ration- 
ing plan has had to be a great deal 
tighter than the original plan. There 
will be no chance of extra rations of 
gasoline unless a farmer presents to 
his ration board a list of those persons 
with whom he 1s regularly sharing 
rides or sharing produce hauling. 


Four Facts to 
Remember 


Such are the four 
basic facts as to 
rubber that will 
remain until the 


Axis is whipped or enough rubber 


Ten Things 
You Can Do 


FOR 


ICTORY 





UNITED STATES 


SAVINGS BONDS to neighborhood coopera- 
tion. Today the greatest 


substitute is produced to provide tires 
for civilians. “What then can we 
do?” you ask. Ten things, suggests 
Mr. Burch, as follows: 


1. Accept as facts the four statements just 
made. All national authorities 


agree on 
them. 


Don’t be confused by statements to 
the contrary appearing jp 
the press. 


2. Farmers have always 
practiced and enjoyed eo 
operation—in corn shuck- 
ings, grain threshings, log 
rollings, quiltings, ete,, in 
helping sick _ neighbors, 
etc.—and must turn again 


PLEDGE 


job of all faces this coun- 
try—that of winning the war. The farmer 
must help win it through teamwork. “The 
war may well be won or lost on tires.” 


3. Use horses or mules whenever possible 
for hauling. They hauled all of the farm 
produce in the country before 1900. To- 
bacco was hauled on wagons and in rail- 
way freight cars before the automobile, 


4. Follow advice of extension workers or 
neighborhood and community leaders as to 
how to solve the transportation problem, 
They get information from authoritative 
sources. The neighborhood leader is to ar- 
range for group trave! and group hauling, 
Let him know before you plan each trip. 

5. Cut out all unnecessary driving. An 
unnecessary trip to town today may mean 
the impossibility of taking a load of to 
bacco or cotton to market later on. 

6. Make as few trips to town as possible, 
When making such trips, share rides with 
your neighbors, using your own car one 
time, one neighbor’s next, and another 
neighbor’s next. Organize three or four 
families into a regular “Share Ride” group. 


7. Organize definite days for sending a 
truck or car from the neighborhood to the 
nearest satisfactory market. Plan not only 
to have a full truckload going, but to have 
the truck come back with a full load. 

8. In marketing tobacco organize a regu- 
lar schedule for taking it to the warehouse. 
Instead of a few sticks from your own barn, 
let each neighborhood group make up a 
full truck load—but don’t overload. 

9. Buy food, feed, fertilizer, and all simi 
lar supplies for longer periods rather than 
for a day or a week. Double up with one 
or more neighbors on all trips. 

10. Remember the few new trucks and 
tires available will be distributed on the 
basis of their importance to the community, 
rather than the individual. 


Free Building Plans 


THE following plans are offered 

free to residents of North Caro- 
lina. Orders should be addressed to 
David S. Weaver, extension agricul- 
tural engineer, Raleigh, N. C.: 


5581—100-hen poultry house. 
5004—1,000-bushel apple storage house. 
5194—Simple roadside stand. 
5589—Trench silo of any capacity. 
314—Four plans for outdoor fireplaces. 
125—Lespedeza seed pan for mower. 
5555—Cotton shed—any size. 
S-519—Septic tank for | to 15 people. 
5179—500-bushel potato house. 
5020—1,000-bushei potato house. + 
160—Portable farrowing house. 
153—30 x 50 general purpose barn. 
5390—Concrete dipping vat for hogs. 


Virginia readers 
Plans for may obtain free 
Virginia the plans listed 


below from C. E. 

Seitz, extension agricultural engi- 
neer, Blacksburg, Va.: 

F-1.11—Laying house for 135 birds. 

F-5.17—Electric water warmer for poul- 
try. 

G-1.14—-Farrowing house with six pens 
on each side of 6-ft. feed alley. 


G-5.15—Outdoor hog scalding equip- 
ment, 

H-5167—16 x 30 general purpose barn 
with cew pen, 2 stalls, large harness and 
tool room, and feed room. Loose hay ¢a- 
pacity, 5 tons. 

J-1.16—Gable roof, 1,800-bushel granary 
with four bins. Central alley-way for seed 
cleaning. 

J-1.19—500-bushel movable granary. 

J-3.11—500-bushel sweet potato house 
with a 500-bushel addition. é 

J-8.11—Three types of trench silos with 
capacities 6 to 24 cows. 

M-5600—14 x 20 one-room canning plant. 

Note.—To all persons living outside Vit- 
ginia, there is a charge of 15 cents for each 
of these plans to cover cost of printing and 
handling. 


T he following 
South leaflets, circulars, 
Carolina etc., may be ob 


tained without cost 

to South Carolina residents from ©. 
V. Phagan, extension agricultural 
engineer, Clemson, S. C.: 
Hog Trough 
Box Silo 
Trench Silo 
Laying House 

Equipment 


Garden Irrigation 
(Sprinkler Type) 

Sled Type Corn Cutter 

Homemade Lime Spreader 

Sweet Potato Vine Cutter 


wt 











IMPORTANT NOTICE— Those wishing fo use the building and equipment 
service should consult, wherever practical and wherever there’s a question as 0 
which of two or three plans may be best, the plan book in the county agent’s office. 
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Around My Chicken Yard 


poner 


Like most poultry raisers, 
| PREFER Dr. Salsbury’s ROTA-CAPS 
_. They get the WORMS and 


don’t knock egg production 


Vide tires 
can we 
SUR Rests 


Ments just 

agree on 
tements to 
pearing in 












ave always 
njoyed ¢o- 
orn shuck- 
shings, log 
gS, ete., in 
neighbors, 
turn again 
cl coopera- 
he greatest 
this coun- 
‘he farmer 
ork, “The 
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cr possible 


Binonct is the most fascinating well fertilized area to cut and feed = 
the farm 


ROUND Oe 
month of the year for a poultry- the pullets that are confined to the Br SALSBURY S 
900. To- man. It is the beginning of a new house. Larger areas of oats, barley, s! ROTA CAPS 
id in rail- riod. There are few sights better or rye will be sowed for grazing. WwW m 
mobile, to behold than a flock of well de- Crimson clover or red clover sowed 


workers or veloped pullets coming into full pro- at the same time with the grain will 



















iders as to duction in a well cleaned, comfort- add to the value of the grazing crop. 
| Problem, laying house. Most of us have ‘ : ; 
thoritative able ying 1 : . THE OLD HENS I am keeping 
ie raised more pullets than usual this : : 
or . to ar- over for another year will receive all- 
P hauling. night lights starting the latter part of 
ich trip. : : 
By D. F this month. I will use a 15-watt bulb 
ving. An y v. F. : : 
may see KING (a dim lantern could be substituted) 
rad. of to- for each 100 hens and allow this to 
. Poultryman, burn from about 10 p.m. each even- 
ae Ala: Polytechnic : ‘ é ; 
Is pore oes ing until morning. The hens will 
rides wit ° : J y 
n caf one i continue to get laying mash all day WwW ITH egg prices up, you'll be worm- Get Dr. Salsbury’s 
d another and grain in the evening. They ing birds this year, of course. But just a een ep 
¢ nates _ ies aoa ea : any wormer won’t do—use Dr. Salsbury’s ealers who display 
Sle year and a a overcrowding pone” begin laying oe 14 Scientifically-developed ROTA.CAPS! Siege See 
le ; > . " x a 
: might prevent disaster. ays after lights are started. Years of laboratory experiment, plus ¢F meat you, order from Dr. Salsbury's 
sending a am Ta ; . > careful testing-in-use on Dr. Salsbury’s aboratorics, aries Uity, sowa- 
sod toe OVERCROWDING and improp- SOME OF my early-hatched pul- uk ee oes Seek eee 
1 not only er roosting often bring on colds, lets that have been laying for several Rotamine, the drug discovery contained ROTA-CAPS' LOW RETAIL PRICES 
| is . . me . = : a only in ROTA-CAPS. Due to Rotamine, PULLET SIZE ADULT SIZE 
“s have cannibalism and other troubles so weeks may show signs of a neck a es Ee - 00 wen... oe ‘ed cu. ae 
ai: that instead of having a profitable molt during September or October. worms the birds with no toxic after-shock 100 caps... 220 200 caps... 2.50 
7e 4 TI. . . . . ° * eee es ae C o's ee . 
a flock, one has nothing but trouble. This will be accompanied with, a + 2.5 aeape oF Sas 200 Sees arenas 
varehouse. ° d a feed 2 . - birds . . . DO NOT KNOCK EGG If you prefer a flock wormer for round- 
own barn, Each Leghorn pullet should have at Fop in aying. At the first Sip as. of PRODUCTION! worms, use Dr. Salsbury’s AVI-TON. 
lake up a least 3 square feet of floor area, 10 _ this condition, I intend to start using - 
ad. inches of roosting space, and 3 inches morning lights on these pullets. A D R. SALSB LURY Q 
all simi- of hopper feeding space. A keavy- 40-watt bulb turned on about 4 or 
he breed pullet should have 3% square even 3 o'clock each morning will be 
) Wi) one - ° - . 
feet of floor area, 12 inches of roost- used to keep them laying around 
rucks and ing space and 4 inches of hopper feed- 60 per cent. I will also reduce the 
~d on. the ing space. I am holding to these morning grain at the s?me time. 
yma munity, recuireme yugh I have to Ao _ . . ; The ONLY POULTRY WORMER CONTAINING ROTAMINE : 
— pagangginndis” gi - epiedlcmaind THOSE WISHING to raise a fall \ J 
a tew good pullets. crop of fryers will find September a 
GREEN CROP plantings should good month in which to start the 
be made this month for early fall chicks. A few pullets. might be B LER RAISI 6 
feeding. We will plant a small saved from these chicks to add to the RO} N ii 
ng equip- acreage of Dwarf Essex rape on a__ laying flock early next spring. SEND FOR THis “Cap-Broch” Applicator ; 


Increase your > STA makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 
broiler profits 7 
with Hall’s Barred & 
irness and allecross or Sex-Link Hallcross @ 
Cockerels. Bred for livability and 
rapid, economical growth. Develop 2 


hay ee Every Fire Is an Enemy Fire 
into heavy-meated broilers. eg | 


el granary By CLAUDE R. WICKARD chicks from Pullorum Free Stoc on ° 
y for seed SEND FOR FREE CATALOG , @ a Ti 
. a; true to bi - pO Ea 


rpose barn 


























Secretary of Agriculture It is straight forward and honest— 
eon contains much useful information 
ranary. on metisble  brolles grodection | 
ito house PROTECTING our forests is a fields or forests this year is an enemy —_ pa eh a ee gual Eres. 
. fire. In the end, it makes no differ- HALL. BROS. HATCHERY, Ine . 
never-en x fight, waged by the oe ° ‘Conn. 
silos with iter Sp ane ee aged by Me ence if a great forest blaze has been Gos Walttaeterd, Cena. . 
aa rest Service of the Department of  gtarted by enemy action or by the Wert Rate from: Were BReeerres V2 GROWN 
ning plant. Agriculture, and by state and local carelessness of a loyal American. Pp U L E T Ss on Rena to-L 
le Vit- Ly: o-Lay 
1tsic 2 to 6 weeks old. 0. W. LEGHORNS or 





at foresters. Even in normal times fires Help stop forest fires! Also Ks old. 18c to $1.0 


» white egg MANS. Th reeders. 
sw ; ay | 17 years trapnesting. Circular FREE. HILLVIEW LEG- 
nting a eep over more than 30 million Y | Lion" Fanset "Box 7i-u, BETHANY, Ko. 


acres of woodland a year, destroying 














































































3 Like a thief in the night, worms steal xox poul- 
ollowing $35,000,000 worth of timber and try profits. Are you watching your flock care- 
4 ° 7 fully for worms? If your chickens or turkeys 
-irculars, property. That is just the com- are nat dolag as well as they should, poor appe- Have You Anything 
merci: i e Sey Wi ee tite, ruffled feathers, large round worms may be 
be ob- d tcial damage. It doesn’t include the cause. Walko Large Roundworm Expeller 
hout cost €struction of young growth may be ne enseet, A seat * one or iws of ae TO SELL, RENT OR 
¢ ‘ F »irds is the proof. ’rite for free sample or senc 
from C. Osses of woodland birds and ani- for a 50c or $1.00 box on our guarantee “‘money EXCHANGE? 
icultural mals... loss of equipment . . . stop- back” if not more than satisfied. 2 
Page of industry . . . damage to WALKER REMEDY COMPANY Classified Ads, in PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER-RURALIST will greatly 
| watersheds. Dept. 290-W, Waterloo, Iowa help you, 
> " . : Vri t Classifi A 
wt 4 This year our forests are in added wat te ues ee er 
Spread anget. They are in danger of sabo- WHITE LEGHORNS || iszs.c¥ oer zen chine Separate 
> Cutter Ae Destroying a stand of wartime World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery for rates and circulation. 
1 , bs 4 ‘4 ' 
+ og would be a stroke for under- 1 weeks old | 4 week old started _— Genk Voie tides te 
er agents of the Axis to gloat . Pullets ullets for less] Cockerels ‘ - 
pment m 4 ; cabrones! sample tices 22.00 | tranyousan raise! 2.95 The Progressive Farmer 
to there is the possibility of in- $22. them. Write for . 
fice fendiary attacks from the air - a ay a Biranetem. bsg mp a Nc 
fice. attacks : : : i. , M is, Tenn. leigh, N. C. 
But . “We better gain a little altitude or we’re RICE LEGHORN FARM, — — 
anyhow, every fire in our — gonna crash!” Box 3-X. Sedalia, Missouri 
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Now Tell Us About Your Enthusiasms! 


List “Favorites” in 43 Classifications and Mail to Us 


ID you ever know anybody without en- 

thusiasms? If so, you have known a dead 

man the sort of man who was de- 

scribed on an imaginary tombstone as 
tollows: 


Here Lies 
JOHN JOHNSON JONES 
Died at 30 Buried at 60 


In other words, John never grew any after he 
was 30. He had no intellectual interests. No hobbies. 
No enthusiasms. Talk to him about anything from 
corn varieties and hog breeds to roses and poetry, 
and his attitude was, “They all look alike to me.” 
No really live person mentally will get in such a 
fix. We all need hobbies, enthusiasms — ideas, 
causes, movements, books, sports, advances: in 
beauty, culture, music, art—that we love. Such en- 
thusiasms enrich life almost as truly as having liv- 
ing friends to love. And when we have such en- 
thusiasms we like to interest somebody else in them. 


“Why are you saying 
all this at this par- 
ticular time?” do. you 
ask. Well, because 
with September the nights begin growing definitely 
longer . . . and from Sept. 21 to March 21 we shall 
have six months when the nights average much 
longer than the days. All of us who live on the 
farm will have a lot of time on our hands these 2,000 
or more hours »f night-time . and we should 


Plan for Happier 
Long Evenings 


plan now to use them to the best possible advantage. 


The war will absorb a lot of our attention but 
We must find 


we must not let it absorb too much. 
considerable time for fun, friend. 
ship, reading, recreation. War at 
best is a hideous thing and when 
war-horrors shriek to us over every 
radio and signal to us from every 
front-page headline, there is need 
as never before for us to balance 
things up. And the best way to 





balance up is by thinking much By 
about more pleasant and happier CLARENCE 
things. We need now to remem- POE 


ber and practice one of the finest 
pieces of advice and the most memorabie principle 
of mental hygiene ever uttered by mortal man. | 
refer to something Paul wrote in his letter to the 
Philippians long ago, as follows: 

Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 


things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 


things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if there be 


iny praise, think on these things 


All this is in line with another wise saying. that 
a man should be governed by his admirations and 
not by his disgusts. All culture and indeed character 
and personality largely rest upon habits of apprarsal 
and selection—deciding what persons, things, etc., 


in each field are most worthy of enthusiasm and ad- 


miration. 


And having said so 
much, I am now asking 
you to fill in as many 
blanks as possible in the 
following 43-question “Game of Favorites” and the 
seven supplementary questions. Furthermore to 


make it more interesting, I agree that for the five best 
é 


Prizes for 125 
Best Answers 


‘ 





letters (by which I mean the five that interest me 
most or seem to me most suggestive and thought- 
provoking), we will give $5 each, $1 each for the 
20 next best, while for each of the 100 next best we 
will give a copy of our little Community Handbook, 
a 284-page booklet of songs, games, sports, and other 
enjoyable information. The results will be pub- 
lished . . . and no matter whether you win a prize 
or not, I believe deciding on and listing your favorites 
and then seeing how they compare with the final 
vote of all readers will be an enjoyable and well 
worth-while exercise. -So now let’s start— 


Rules: 1. Aman or woman may 
fill out the ballot, a boy or a 
“Favorites” girl over 14. The whole family 

may aid in the selection but only 
one name may be signed. 2. You do not have to be sure 
that the favorite you mention is your favorite of all that 
could possibly be mentioned. Just think over as many favorites 
as you can in each group, talking over the matter with 
other members of the family to refresh your memory, and then 
write down the favorites which seem about right and let it go 
at that. 3. In listing any person, write surname only 
(omitting all given names). 4. You need not fill all blanks 


The Game of 


(Write only favorites in 43 next blanks) 


-_ 


=p MEGOOE -GOGEE «séccecsscecenscisccsesvenceesse Boe sctevisststeisaccvaivintéagesen 
Ap MATURES SANNA ONT Rt AGAUS oon aap ceca tscnsaenscands axsuasieesseasssa} ionsees 


RMR RRR Sci a ee a Naat cea aucye casa snes 
A MRIND MNO cds ns ans Sk vasa AUN aE SoAS Pn CaOAT ET pA tA eS UERSAS 
MUM RAN NN sanyo oases te ava oct gsacenants Sign verarkauaanensttabesansoratipinesae 
SO OTT AIO sos cae ce scensssocescconsossanshinesgqassiserereasbeiasiaceces 
POOR > AMRLRR an a wg isce nk cns cap hp ce aa sgnteretsaaais asian i=aranieks 


EER as RIOR OUI an ao oa saccavpnsaeuciealeveanse 


coum NAO UN Se WO ON 


MARANA REN AINN eae ona Eresci ss ccivass dc osce cdniaseneysbanes sertiaase * 


ODOM i aes a Aces ea SUR Senn i oo, eae ce guaandehancnanteuaies 
He eee OAM INN oo 5c cap 04s eni-n acsassues ok abscaepaaaaancssaeaes 
14. Short poem.......... eae 


15. (a) Movie actors ...:..:.05+.:......- 


I rae Bt a is cis Ba sensasencinnhe Sagabegsnananshnnasesesonss 
Bi rape rarnmenn A MACIRICD Neos oc, sac: sn <h<+s2¥<d sanapasdennesaspneesssancevaventaca®’ 
SPP ANA AISR AETIOE sc nasl <fscaccieyasenassaassnangnatssacecsdapacresanyenasecedaabh 
AOU wos nana caneapngeendananienseneokitopensbesaysanteranaht 
19. Old Test’m’t verse: Book.................. Chan......:. 


20. New Test. verse: Book..............:+++- Chap........ Verse..:.... 


18. Famous 


21. Book in New Testament.. 





OF. BG 46) Clk TGtAMne Oe, 5 casseccsscacctehicansigsed0inencsssessiecccstecanee 
23. Three Bible heroes (other than Christ)................:cccceeee02 


BOs GNOPUSUOLY. < WIMEE <<; sas sisikeciedsscesteseisenerisontoies-csviezes, Cea 


30. Living preacher 


31. Fish (for catching) 





So DSR IG ET Rao a eatin aterm eee: : 


33. Two flowering shrubs 
34. Two 


Se Sayan | Reenter eeipet ae a ce eNO 


SOM WO, SOND GIES oir ee F 


37. Magazine (not P. F.)... 


Ban ee 
DOs we ALETS WO IpeRNIL AUG oy 5205 ews oon sessiat abodes coos caw sande ce 


39. Agricultural leader 


40. Favorite qualities in a man 


41. Favorite qualities in a  WOntaN ......00660ccc...000:s.-.00.00000e 
Res Breeds: PRAY. 3.on5--csesisas- Beef cattle 

Ree cag ch teas enn pees cad eeaveaenes POUiry Sos ictcsdeccasecestqces 
WS. EIA CEOD? sesasecrciscntstisac eee LOGUUNICs osc csescsicecees 
BEING os ors cetceavast coczstincaesincexs CRORE oor iieceressscesssseeie ; 


Three vegetables: ..... 


SEVEN MORE QUESTIONS 


In all the 43 questions listed above we are asking 
you to list your favorites. Now come seven other 
slightly different questions as follows: 

44. To what subjects would you like for The Progressive 
Farmer to give more space? Husband’s answer:............0. 


Children’s 


45. What improvements does your family wish to make 





next? (a) In your home?......... 


OR) ON ee atin ao occ cscessesneptoateecexecscesccsssenscaiasiesa ee 
46. How. many persons in your family read your copy of The 
Progressive. Farmer? ........... sc. Others? 


47. Give numbers of several U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletins that 
have helped you on tarm or household work: Nos... 
48. What is your oldest piece of farm machinery stil] in 
Tee TARR re er MaKe How many years? 


49. List here three books (other than the , Bible) ‘that 
have helped you in your work, success, ambitions, ideals or 


BBC ACEOR. <2. ssc ca vce sctnubacedusandonbsonsabamacunmansenidesscaisas:¢s 0c 





50. If you would like for us to send you a complete list 
of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the U. S. Department o 


Agriculture please put an X-mark here: ........... If you want 
a list of free bulletins of your state agricultural college pul 


X-mark here ............ If you would like for us to notify your 
Congressmen and Senator that you want R.F.D. service every 


weekday, put X-mark here................. If you wish extra copies 


of this blank write here numbers wanted ..............0e000"" : 
and attach Ic stamp for each blank wanted. 


If there is any question you wish to answer more 
fully than the blank space permits, write answer 
on a separate sheet of paper. In any case wrile 
your full name and address very plainly in the 
following space and mail this blank to your neares! 
Progressive Farmer office (any one will do). 
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USE A LUBRICANT that sticks to its job, resists 
wash-out, wear-out or squeeze-out. Texaco 
Marfak is that kind of lubricant. See how it 
sticks to the end of the filled “grease gun” in 
the picture above. That’s the way it sticks to 
the vital bearing surfaces of your farm ma- 
chinery. 





WUBRICATE YOUR TRACTOR by chart, not by chance, 


and avoid missing any vital lubrication points. For 


example the clutch release bearing as shown in 
the tractor above should be lubricated twice daily. 
Ask your Texaco man for a lubrication chart. 
There is no charge. It gives the correct grade of 
lubricant and where and when to use it. 





Leading agricultural engineers and practical farmers say 
that these periodic check-ups are the best way to do it 







MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 10 HOURS 


PART 
Battery . . 2. 2. 6 
Air Cleaner . . « 
Crank Case Breather . 
Crank Case . 
Transmission 
Final Drive . 


Water 

Dirt in cup . 
Dirt on filter 
Oil Level . 
Level 

Level 


WHAT TO CHECK 


WHAT TO DO 
. . Fill to proper level with distilled water 
. . Clean and refill with fresh motor oil 
Clean, moisten filter mat with motor oil 
- « Fill to proper level 
Fill to proper level 
Fill to proper level 


See manufacturer’s instructions or Texaco chart for specific lubrication 


recommendations for your tractor. Check the tire pressures twice weekly. 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 120 HOURS 


PART WHAT TO CHECK 
Water Pump ... . For Leaks ew ® 
Fan Belt. . . 2. «© Tightness and condition 
Brakes . . . 2 6 Adjustment . 


Sediment Bowl . . . 
Quarts Used. . . . 


Fuel Line . . « « «© e« 
Oil Consumption .-. . « 


Tires . 0 © «© © © «© « Cuts, Wear. . . 


PART 
Compression . 2. 2. « « 
Spark Plugs. . . . . Condition and gap . 
Radiator . . % 


Breaker Points Condition and clearance 


Ignition Cable ° Condition 
Front Wheel Bearings . Lubrication 
Valve Tappets Clearance 


Carburetor Dirt in Fuel Strainer 


. 


MAKE THIS CHECK-UP EVERY 
WHAT TO CHECK 
Uniformity in all cylinders 


Water and air circulation . 





WHAT TO DO 
Tighten or replace packing 
Tighten or replace 
Tighten or reline 
Clean bowl and screen 
If high, check seasonal grade of oil, 
bearings, pistons and rings* 
Repair cuts, check alignment 


250-300 HOURS 
WHAT TO DO 

If uneven or low, check valves, rings 

or cylinders 

Clean and set clearance 

Flush system and clean fins 

Smooth-up and set clearance 

If rotted, replace 

Clean and repack with Marfak 

Adjust 

Clean 





Keep a daily record of hours of tractor use. Don’t guess at check-up intervals. 


*Overhaul indicated 
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TO AVOID LOSS OF POWER, waste of fuel and the 
comparatively frequent necessity for removing 
carbon from the engine, use the highest quality 
motor oil. Insulated Havoline keeps your engine 
cleaner and delivers maximum power because 
it is also distilled. It is free from wax, tar, sludge 
and harmful carbon-forming ingredients. 


‘cuc TORMCO ROL 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex. ; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. ; f 
Texaco Products also distributed by !ndian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.: McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal Canada 


E—TACK IT 
OOR AS A HANDY GUIDE 


T0 





GET ACQUAINTED WITH your Texaco man. Ask him 
for a free copy of Texaco’s new farm manual on 
how to save your farm machinery. Or write The 
Texas Company at the nearest office below. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
y ~ every Sunday night—CBS 


ae FARM 





Y.: Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 





UNCLE SAM’S WINNING CARDS 
ARE MADE OF STEEL 


4 E’LL OUTBUILD the world in 
V \ planes. In ships. In tanks,” pro- 
claims our government. 
And we will, for we have the edge in 
the basic thing war weapons are made 
of... steel. 


Victory will come to the side whose 
planes control the air... whose armies 
have winning quantities of ships, tanks, 
guns, equipment on wheels. Things 
made of steel. 

The winning cards are ours to use— 
if we play them right and if we play 
them in time. 

America can outbuild, because we 
have more steel rolling out of our mills 
than Germany, Italy and Japan 
together! (One organization alone— 
United States Steel—is producing more 
steel every day than Germany. ) 

Hundreds of plants sprang up to 
meet peacetime needs—to build our sky- 
scrapers, millions of automobiles—miles 
of new trains, millions of stoves, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators. 


It is a curious fact that America’s 


men of steel — building plants for Amer- 
ica’s future, even in the slack years of 
the early thirties—were (as it turns out) 
building the mighty forces that would 
some day protect our way of living... 

Two years ago our government be- 
gan to order some steels diverted to 
war use. A year ago our Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission began tak- 
ing a further share. Today our govern- 
ment has first call on every pound of 
steel we make. 

Does the enemy want to make war 
with steel? They will find they have 
played into America’s hands. 


America at war—as well as America 
at peace—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE 
AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Twenty years ago aircraft engine valves lasted from 
50 to 100 hours. Today, with improved steels, valves 
of 400-mile-an-hour planes are built to operate at 
temperatures to 1600° F. and to last for as much as 
4000 hours of flying. 
7 7 7 
Up until 1939 practically all valve spring wire for air- 
craft engines came from foreign sources. Since then 
American steel producers have been able to make 
valve spring wire to meet exacting Army and Navy 
requirements, equaling the best ever made abroad. 
ry r ra 
United States Steel alone maintains 174 different lab- 
oratory organizations devoted to hunting ways to 
improve steel. 





COMPANY - 
LUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


PRODUCTS COMPANY - 
COMPANY 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


& WIRE 


co- 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 





AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
AIRPLANES 
AMMUNITION 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 
ARMOR PLATE 
BARBED WIRE 
BARRACKS 


BATTLESHIPS 


OYERS 
TELEPHONES 
OnrRESse6 
RIFLES 
Gas MASKs 
CRENADES 
HANGARS 
HELMETS 


JEEPS 


‘- 
MOSQUITO BOATS [45 
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f 
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RADIOS 
SEARCHLIGHTS 
SHELLS 
SUBMARINES 
SUBMARINE NETS 
TANKERS 
TANKS 
TORPEDOgS 
TRA CTORs 


RUCK s 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





